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FOREWORD 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor of the State of Pennsylvania 


sense is so great that it can scarcely be overstressed. 

Even when first known to the white man three centuries ago, the site of 
the city—forest clad and teeming with wild life in wood and stream—was the 
foremost habitat of the red man in the basin of the Delaware. It was there that 
the capital town of the chief of the Delaware Indians was located at Passyunk on 
the Schuylkill, and it was at this same point that the Dutch trading post of 
Beversrede, the first European occupation of the future city, was established in 
1633. A decade later came the Swedish hamlet of Wicaco on the Delaware, the 
nucleus of the imperial city of today. 

All this led up to the founding of Philadelphia by William Penn. He was the 
greatest of the Colonial law-givers, and in his moral purpose and the tenacity 
with which he clung to high ideals, he furnished an example not only to America 
but to the world at large. The service he rendered in establishing a city and a 
commonwealth, based upon the principles of toleration, justice, and order, was 
constantly in the minds of the liberal thinkers and writers of France and other 
countries in the eighteenth century. It was the beginning of the movement for 
free government which brought forth our own and the French Revolutions, and 
the new ideal of liberty and equality of mankind. 

In this setting of tolerance and freedom there came to Philadelphia a population 
that very early took a preeminent place in cultural causes. Philadelphia with 
its libraries and lecture-rooms, its societies and schools, its physicians and 
lawyers, and its interest in science, art, and literature, thus became the logical 
meeting place for the Congress of the Colonies and States in the eighteenth 
century. Later it became the natural capital of the newly founded nation, and 
hither came the leading minds of the New World to (Concluded on page 155) 


T= historical importance and significance of Philadelphia in every national 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ART IN 
PHILADELPHIA --- 1776-1876 


By ARTHUR EDWIN BYE 


Curator of Painting, The Pennsylvania Museum 


that the two dates which serve 

as chronological termini for this 
discussion are somewhat arbitrary, 
chosen because it is our habit in Phila- 
delphia to celebrate Centennials, or 
because it is a popular belief that well- 
marked historical divisions are neces- 
sary to sound reasoning. 

The critical reader may well ask: 
‘What has the date of the Declaration 
of Independence to do with art? Was 
there, with the birth of a new political 
era, a birth of a new epoch in art?” 
And it may also be asked: “Would 
such an epoch (if there were such) 
reach its culmination in the year 1876? 
Did anything at all of any importance 
to art in this country happen in either 
of those years?”’ 

These questions are like the old ones 
of our history teachers, ‘“‘When does 
Mediaeval History end, and when does 
Modern History begin,’’ which may be 
answered in various ways. Political 
conditions, and still more, economic 
conditions, have always had a good 
deal to do with art. When we became 
a nation Philadelphia was made the 
capital, and, as this city was already the 
metropolis, conditions here became 
especially favorable to the fostering of 
art. Here great men congregated; 
there was wealth and fashion, which 
meant patronage for the arts. It was to 
Philadelphia that Gilbert Stuart natu- 
rally turned when he first settled in 
America. He and other painters were 
inspired to their best efforts in por- 
traying the patriots who had won the 
fight for Independence. 


Urna first thought it may seem 


One hundred years later the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, in celebration of 
this independence, was held in Phila- 
delphia. This was an event which in- 
deed had a marked influence upon the 
subsequent development of art. Dur- 
ing the quarter of the century pre- 
ceding, that is, from 1850 to 1876, as 
will be explained later, the arts lan- 
guished, the old tradition died. The 
Exposition aroused in us a new interest, 
awakening a new appreciation which by 
1900 made us, artistically speaking, a 
changed nation. Ina sense, therefore, 
the dates 1776 to 1876 do mark an 
epoch in our art history which is well 
worth considering, providing, however, 
we admit that art movements have 
never a definite beginning nor a sudden 
end. 

But whether or not it is true that the 
Declaration of Independence had any 
effect upon art, we find, upon the re- 
sumption of peaceful and prosperous 
life, Philadelphia became the centre 
for the cultivation of the arts. We do 
not find at this time, nor must we expect 
to find in the whole period we are dis- 
cussing, a new nationalism in art, a 
distinctly American style. In archi- 
tecture, and in the minor crafts, we do 
certainly discover independent traits. 
But architecture is always the pioneer 
in the arts. It is, so to speak, the dwell- 
ing in which, later, sculpture and paint- 
ing may exist. 

Why should there have sprung into 
being a totally new and national art? 
How could such a miracle have hap- 
pened? Our ancestors were, for the 
most part, British; our traditions were 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Ari. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
By Matthew Pratt. 


British. Benjamin West, Pennsyl- 
vania’s most famous Colonial artist, 
was President of the Royal Academy 
of England; in his studio our young 
Philadelphia artists were being trained. 
And what were they being trained to 
do? At that time a great school of 
portraiture flourished in England. In 
America portraits were the only kind 
of pictures for which there could be any 
demand; so it was inevitable that our 
earliest painters should be trained as 
portraitists, disciples of the English 
school. 

As is well known, Gilbert Stuart was 
our greatest portrait painter of post- 
Colonial times. He lived in Phila- 
delphia from 1794 to 1803. Scotch by 
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ancestry, as well as by temperament, 
he modelled his style upon that of Sir 
Henry Raeburn. This was most fortu- 
nate for us, for no better influence 
could have been introduced. We were 
accustomed to “limners’’, makers of 
“counterfeit presentments’’, but Stuart, 
touched by the genius of Raeburn, was 
a wizard of the brush, an enchanter who 
could call up living images in paint. 
Loving paint and color for their own 
sakes, he made the distinguished people 
of our most colorful epoch live again on 
canvas, for us to know them as the 
dignified yet gracious people that they 
were. 

No other artist of his time in America 
could equal him, but Charles Willson 


Soasied 
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Peale was more thoroughly American, 
exemplifying in his life, as well as in 
his art, the characteristic traits of his 
time. Taught first by Gustavus Hes- 
selius (a Swedish-American pioneer of 
little talent) and later by West in 
London, he never attained the freedom 
of drawing, the fluidity of brush work, 
nor the lively coloring of Stuart, but he 
gave his sitters scarcely less distinction. 
His portraits convince us as being very 
truthful, not too literal, and often they 
are interpretative of character. When 
we saw an array of his portraits, as we 
did on the walls of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1923, we felt 
that here was a gallery of high-minded 
people—those ancestors of ours—and 
we were proud of them. And should 
not portraits be painted for posterity 
to be proud of? This is a thought 
worth passing on, it seems to us, to 
those portrait painters of today who 
care less for faithfulness to their sitters 
than they do for the exhibition of their 
own technique. 

Charles Willson Peale was a great 
factor in early Philadelphia art. He 
was versatile and belonged to a large 
artistic family. We need merely state 
here that James Peale, the brother of 
Charles Willson, was a less gifted 


portraitist, as were also his sons, 
Raphael, Titian and Rembrandt. 


James Peale was perhaps better as a 
miniaturist. Rembrandt Peale had a 
long and successful career. As a 
lithographer, he deserves more praise 
than is usually given him. 

Charles Willson Peale kept a journal 
and later in life wrote an _ auto- 
biography, now in the possession of his 
descendant, Mr. Horace Wells Sellers, 
of Ardmore, in which he refers to some 
of the early painters working in Phila- 
delphia when he came here as a voung 
man. A painter by the name of Kaine 





ComMmoporeE Isaac HULL. 


By Gilbert Stuart. Belonging to Mrs. Isaac Hull Platt. 


was the earliest according to Peale; he 
painted a portrait of the mother of 
Francis Hopkinson, but we know 
nothing further of him. The only 
painter in Philadelphia when Peale 
arrived, in 1765, was a man named 
Steele from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. Of him also we know nothing 
further. And then Peale mentions 
Wollaston, a noted drapery painter 
from London; Groth, a Swedish minia- 
turist who, however, was in Phila- 
delphia but a short time, for soon after 
Peale’s arrival he removed to Spanish 
America; du Simitiére, a miniaturist 
and crayon artist as well as a naturalist, 
who had a small Museum; Henry 
Benbridge, who, Peale says, was possibly 
born in Philadelphia; he painted his 
whole house, outside and in, with 
copies he made from prints by the old 
masters; and finally, Mary Wrench, a 
miniaturist who ended her career as a 
painter by marrying Jacob Rush. 
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Two other painters whom Peale 
mentions had studied under Benjamin 
West in London. Matthew Pratt was 
one of these; he was celebrated as a 
sign painter—there were fine signs in 
those days. But he could paint am- 
bitious pictures, too, as was proved by 
his able, if somewhat statuesque por- 
trait group called “The American 
School” now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which gives us a valuable record 
of West in his studio instructing his 
American pupils. Peale says he painted 
a full-length portrait of John Dickinson, 
which seems to have been lost, and 
that he supported himself and family 
well by his art, but he was “A mild and 
friendly man, not ambitious to dis- 
tinguish himself,’’ which fact probably 





GENERAL SAMUEL B. Davis. 


By Thomas Sully, 1819. 
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accounts for so few pictures being 
attributed to him. Undoubtedly, when 
the work of this painter is properly 
studied, a number of works attributed 
to other men will be given to Matthew 
Pratt. Another Philadelphia pupil of 
West was Joseph Wright, of whom 
Peale says he would have distinguished 
himself had he lived longer, but he 
died of yellow fever in 1793. We will 
refer to him later as a sculptor. 

But of all the artists living here, 
Thomas Sully had the longest career. 
His life embraced almost the whole 
period we are discussing, and he worked 
in Philadelphia from 1810 to 1872. His 
art is typical of the period, for he was 
at his best during the early part of the 
century and gradually declined towards 
the last. His early work, as repre- 
sented by such portraits as that of 
Samuel Coates, in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital of Philadelphia, and of Gen- 
eral Samuel B. Davis in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, was really forceful. Although 
he studied under Stuart and West, he 
was influenced mostly by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He was a much more 
dexterous painter than Peale; in fact, 
he became too facile; meeting a popular 
demand, he painted too many merely 
pretty women who all looked very 
much alike. 

Sully’s long life leads us a bit too 
fast, chronologically speaking. When 
Sully was a young man there were a 
number of young painters in Phila- 
delphia of a later generation than 
Peale’s. When we read the pages of 
Scharff and Westcott’s “History of 
Philadelphia’ or Dunlap’s “ History of 
the Arts of Design’, we find a surpris- 
ing number of artists who worked in 
Philadelphia in the early days of the 
19th century; and also when we read 
the new “Art Guide to Philadelphia’”’ 
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by Edward Longstreth, and learn there 
of the hundreds of portraits by our 
Philadelphia painters now in the various 
collections in this city, we are amazed 
at the amount of work that must have 
been done throughout the period we are 
discussing. 

A number of the artists, of course, 
like the earlier ones, are forgotten. 
There was George Catlin, for example, 
who was once noted (or notorious) for 
his three hundred and ten portraits of 
Indians, which he exhibited in this 
country and abroad. And there were 
quite a few miniaturists, of whom 
Benjamin Trott—who lived with 
Sully—was perhaps best known. His 
work was exquisite. Bass Otis, how- 
ever, is not forgotten. He came here 
from New England in 1811 or 1812 and 
painted some very excellent portraits. 
He had quite a reputation in his time; 
a number of artists studied under him; 
and besides being a portrait painter he 
experimented with lithography, mezzo- 
tint and aquatint engraving. Other 
artists who came here from other parts, 
but whose work is chiefly connected 
with other cities, were Robert Edge 
Pine and Edward Savage. If merely 
birds of passage, they yet helped to add 
artistic life to the city. 

Jacob Eicholz could almost be called 
a Philadelphian. He came here from 
Lancaster to study under, or at least 
to receive advice from, Sully, worked 
here for a number of years and then 
returned to Lancaster. Robert Fulton, 
too, was a Philadelphia painterfor a 
while. His fame as an inventor has 
eclipsed his reputation as an artist, but 
he not only painted fairly good por- 
traits here in Philadelphia, but was one 
of our first collectors of works of art and 
a patron of artists. 

Our best known portraitist, however, 
after Thomas Sully, was John Neagle, 





SAMUEL COATES, MERCHANT, AND MANAGER OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


By Thomas Sully. 


Sully’s son-in-law. He was a Phila- 
delphian both by birth and training. 
His dates are 1796 to 1865. What 
little instruction he got was from Bass 
Otis (who painted his portrait) and 
Sully, but he strove to imitate Stuart, 
for such was the strength of the old 
tradition. Neagle’s work, however, 
was most irregular. Early in life— 
as in his full-length portrait of Pat 
Lyon, in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts—or the three-quarter length 
of Dr. Dewees—belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—he rose to 
distinguished heights. But his general 
output was mediocre. Very much 
like the later work of Sully and Neagle 
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Dr. WILLIAM Potts DEWEES. 


By John Neagle. Owned by University of 
Pennsylvania. 


in general character was that of Samuel 
B. Waugh, James R. Lambdin and 
Jonathan Trego, who seem to have 
supplied a large demand. 

By 1820 the great English school of 
portrait painting had reached its de- 
cline. Replacing it was a school of 
anecdotal and often sentimental genre. 
This was reflected in our country, but 
is scarcely worth writing about. Just 
to indicate, however, what was being 
done in figure painting, we need merely 
refer to Emmanuel Leutze, who was 
really a German, but often ranked as a 
Philadelphian because he received his 
first instruction here. He worked 
mostly in Diisseldorf, the Mecca in 


1850 for American artists. His pic- 
ture Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware—in fact the Rhine—although 





popularly famous, is one of the most 
banal ever painted. The figure painter 
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Peter Frederic Rothermel was of the 
same sort, portraying with little talent 
scenes of a romantic or semi-historic 
sort. 

Far more significant was the gradual 
progress of landscape painting. It was 
an age for the growing appreciation of 
nature. We find it first in the English 
poets Shelley and Wordsworth. Con- 
stable in England led the new move- 
ment in painting; he had an immense 
influence in France. In America our 
first landscape painters are known as 
the Hudson River School, from which 
sprang one of the great geniuses of the 
19th century, George Inness. 

But it is not perhaps appreciated 
that one of the so-called founders of 
the Hudson River School, or I might 
say, one of the pioneers, was Thomas 
Doughty, born in Philadelphia in 1793. 
He painted the Schuylkill River country 
as well as the Susquehanna, and then 
went up the Hudson. Doughty’s work 
was very literal; it cannot be said that 
he interpreted nature; he copied nature 
as best he could, but like other pioneers 
in this field, he had a real love for 
beauty and showed it in his work. 
Another “Hudson River”’ painter was 
Thomas Cole, who studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. He painted 
large panoramic views which were very 
popular at this time. 

Contemporary with Doughty and 
Cole was Thomas Birch, a marine 
painter who essayed to immortalize the 
Delaware. He was sincere and am- 
bitious, but not talented. 

Very much like the work of the 
Hudson River School was that of 
William Trost Richards, born in 1833, 
who was a painter in aquarelle as well 
as in oil. He was undoubtedly a fine 
student of nature, but, like others of 
his time, he did not seek the mood of 
nature. The trouble was that our early 
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painters of landscape were imitators 
either of nature or of the art of other 
men. Richardswas a fine craftsman and 
acolorist. Wecan enjoy his work today 
because it is much fresher and more 
colorful than any of the other painters 
of the older school. 

Turner was, of course, very much the 
vogue. Countless sunset scenes, in 
imitation of English masters of light, 
flooded this country. We all know 
those old pictures, highly polished 
‘chromos”’ that they were. Naturally 
a number of our American painters 
tried this sort of thing. James Hamil- 
ton, for example, painted moonlight 
effects at sea, shipwrecks and Flying 
Dutchmen. Fortunately for posterity, 
he was ignorant of technique, so that 
his works have mostly perished. 

The really great work in American 
landscape during the third quarter of 
the century was done in New York and 
New England. At the close of the 





INAUGURATION AT CONGRESS HALL. 


From the original painting in Independence Hall. 


century Philadelphia developed aschool 
of landscape painting of her own, but 
this belongs to another chapter. 

So far, we have said nothing about 
sculpture. There is little to say; and 
yet the man who has been called the 
Father of American sculpture was a 
Philadelphian—William Rush—whose 
life spanned the period from 1756 to 
1833. He was not, however, our first 
sculptor. That distinction must be 
accorded to Joseph Wright, previously 
mentioned as a painter, or to his 
mother, Patience Lovell Wright of 
Bordentown, New Jersey, who was a 
successful portraitist in wax. Joseph 
Wright made a bust of Washington in 
1783, and when the United States Mint 
was established in Philadelphia, he 
was appointed designer and die-sinker. 
Probably the first coins and medals 
struck in this country were his handi- 
work. Wright was the teacher of 
William Rush, who was chiefly noted 
in his life- 
time for his 
figureheads 
in wood for 
ships, and 
for his busts 
of French 
philoso- 
phers which 
he made for 
the ships of 
Stephen 
Girard. He 
modelled 
the por- 
traits of 
many of our 
public men 
and made a 
full - length 
statue of 
W ashing- 
~S . tonin 1815, 
The J. L. G. Ferris Collection. ° 
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a simple and impressive figure now in 
Independence Hall. There is also ex- 
tant, copied in bronze, his Nymph of the 
Schuylkill, now in Fairmount Park. 

Our early American sculptors had no 
training or tradition whatever. They 
had for their instruction or example 
only prints, casts, or a very few pieces 
of European sculpture, which by some 
miracle came here. In Europe the 
contemporary predominant style was 
the neo-classic—an archaistic, severe, 
unemotional, and sometimes senti- 
mental style. It was faintly reflected 
even in the work of Rush. There was 
little chance for sculpture; the Puritan 
prejudice against the nude, combined 
with the Quaker disapprobation of all 
images graven or drawn, drove sculp- 
tors abroad. What few we had lived in 
Florence or Rome. It was not until 
the Centennial that we were able to 
produce any sculpture in this part of 
the country. 

But it would be unfair to judge the 
conditions of art in Philadelphia by the 
painting and sculpture of the period 
alone, for there was one other field of 
art which at this time was highly 
fertile. The period between 1820 and 
1870 was, par excellence, the period of 
engraving. There was a _ prodigious 
number of engravers working here at 
this time, and their work was on the 
whole of high technical excellence. It 
would be impossible and unnecessary 
to mention all. We have already 
referred to Peale, Wright and Otis as 
engravers. In 1800 William Russell 
Birch published his “Views of Phila- 
delphia”’ in line and stipple, now so 
much in demand by collectors of old 
prints. These have, to be sure, no 
great artistic merit, but they show at 
least how our early artists were trying 
to express themselves in line. Cephas 
G. Childs, 1827 to 1830, published 
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another set of views in line and stipple. 
There were at this time working in 
Philadelphia, James Smithers, Robert 
Aiken, David Claypoole Johnston and 
George Murray. Two. well-known 
ornithologists who worked here for a 
while were Alexander Wilson and John 
James Audubon. Wilson’s ‘‘American 
Ornithology,’’ engraved by Alexander 
Lawson, is a famous work of its kind. 
Audubon was only a transitory resident 
of Philadelphia. Two other engravers 
of outstanding merit whose names 
deserve more than mere mention were 
David Edwin and John Sartain. Edwin 
was and is deservedly famous for his 
stipple engraving. He was a pupil of 
the Dutch engraver Josi. He came 
over here in 1797 and lived until 1841.* 
John Sartain is, of course, better 
known; he was the first professional 
mezzotint engraver in America. Born 
in England in 1808, he came to Phila- 
delphia in 1830 and became a leader in 
the artistic life of this city. His is a 
name Philadelphia will always vener- 
ate. He had a tremendous output, en- 
graving for Graham’s Magazine, The 
Eclectic, Sartain’s Magazine and several 
others. 

This brings us to speak of the maga- 
zines of the period from 1850 on. If 
in architecture, painting and sculpture 
artistic taste was ebbing, certainly the 
engravers and the magazines, particu- 
larly the gift books, were doing their 
utmost to stem the tide. An adver- 
tisement in Graham's Magazine for 


1851 is worth quoting— 


“Splendid Department of Art 


“Our readers know well that Graham is 
never beaten in spirited designs and elegant en- 
gravings. The January number will contain 
some of the most exquisite productions of 
artistic skill, and the series then begun will be 
continued throughout the year,”’ etc. 


*cf. Fielding’s ‘“‘Catalogue of the Engraved Work of David 
Edwin.” 
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These magazines contained accounts of 
the current exhibitions, and from them 
we learn the nature of the pictures most 
appreciated at the time. Most of 
them were foreign. 

The success of the magazines finally 
gave opportunity to original artists as 
illustrators. Our first real illustrator 
was Felix C. O. Darley, born in 1822. 
He is one of the most picturesque 
figures in our art history and perhaps 
the most “all ’round’’ illustrator we 
ever had. To quote Weitenkampf:* 
“The swing of his style; his big 
grasp of both individual action and 
the movement of groups of bodies, 
give his work a distinction even today.”’ 
His production was, like Sartain’s, 
enormous, for he illustrated Cooper’s 
works (500 drawings for these alone), 
Dickens, Irving and hosts of stories of 
western and southern life. Following 
him came a long line of illustrators, of 
whom J. R. Chapin and F. B. Schell 
were the only ones working as early as 
our period. 

Between 1850 and 1870 there were no 
new impulses in painting. Sully and 
Neagle were still the principal painters. 
A host of young men and women who 
were destined to make art history were 
studying at the Pennsylvania Academy 
or at Diisseldorf or Munich; but their 
work belongs properly to a later time. 
Edwin A. Abbey was born in 1850; 
Mary Cassatt about the same time, 
and not long afterward Alexander and 
Birge Harrison, Philadelphians all. 
Thomas Eakins, however, who was 
born in 1844, began working in this 
period. He studied in Paris under 


* American Graphic Art, p. 210. 


Jer6me and Bonnat. ‘There he fell 
under the influence of the new realist 
movement of Courbet. He returned to 
become one of the most skillful tech- 
nicians that this country has produced. 
In portraiture uncompromising in his 
realism, with no feeling for color and 
little sense of design, he was, like the 
surgeons whose anatomy lessons he so 
wonderfully painted, coldly analytical, 
impersonal and objective. 

To conclude, when we come to the 
decade of 1870, we find in this coun- 
try—and in our city—a great thirst for 
art. But we had been isolated. The 
English tradition, which was our 
natural heritage, had no longer any 
inspiration for us; the English school 
itself needed a rebirth. We were aloof 
from the other great traditions in art. 
We lacked museums, important col- 
lections, and all that intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with the masters of 
the past which is so necessary to the 
cultivation of taste. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand 
what the Centennial at Philadelphia 
did for this country. That a compre- 
hensive exhibition of the arts and 
crafts was conceived in Philadelphia 
is itself a proof of the longing for 
European contact felt by our citizens. 
And the result was far-reaching. The 
exhibition of European works of art 
gave the public its first chance to see 
and appreciate what was being done in 
the historic art centres of the Old World. 

We are apt to ridicule the art of that 
Exposition. I believe we do so be- 
cause of an eternal prejudice which 
each generation inherits against its 
immediate predecessor. 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION: 1876 
A SUMMARY 


HEN the Centennial Exposition 

/ was held in Philadelphia in 1876 

to commemorate the first hun- 

dred years of American Independence, 

it was the first great world’s fair. Its 

international exhibits spread over four 

hundred and fifty acres of ground in 
Fairmount Park. 

Great ceremony marked its opening, 
May roth, when President Grant and 
his cabinet attended the exercises. 
The President, in the presence of Mr. 
Corliss, started the great Corliss engine 
which supplied the power for the fair 
grounds. The Centennial Hymn, 
written by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
was sung by a trained choir and the 
Centennial cantata by Sidney Lanier 
and Dudley Buck was performed. It 
was a proud occasion for Morton 
McMichael, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

The chief permanent building of the 
exposition was Memorial Hall, where 
the exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture were housed. Its elegant corridors 
and arcades were grandiloquent as a 
setting for the debut of American art. 
It amounted to exactly that, for Amer- 
ican art was then for the first time put 
seriously before the peoples of the 
world as worthy the consideration due 
a mature school. 

The famous ‘“Lansdowne’”’ portrait 
of President George Washington was 
one of the features of the exhibition. 
A statue by a young sculptor named 
Daniel Chester French, called The 
Minute Man, was much admired. In 
painting, time has approved the repu- 
tation accorded to the artists featured 
in the American section of the inter- 
national aggregation, where were shown 
the works of Peale, Copley, Neagle and 
Sully; William M. Chase, Elihu Vedder, 
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John La Farge, the dramatic Winslow 
Homer, and the masterly Thomas 
Eakins. 

In this great fair, the electric light 
was first shown proudly and inspired 
much awe in spite of its uncertain 
flicker, for at times it shone quite 
brightly. But people laughed when the 
zealot in charge said that before many 
years had passed cities would be 
lighted with this new invention, their 
streets light as day. The prospect of 
such a thing seemed obviously absurd. 

It would be hard to say whether the 
Centennial had more effect on the 
artist or on the public. Certainly it 
was stimulating to both. Up to that 
time neither had been fully aware of 
the existence of an American School of 
art with traditions, and masters and 
masterpieces. But in Memorial Hall 
there was ground for easy comparison 
with the contemporary art of other 
countries, and the people opened their 
eyes with amazement to see that our 
native art compared favorably with 
that of much older countries and cul- 
tures. 

From this delighted surprise and 
interest on the part of the public the 
artists drew exaltation and inspiration. 
They gained in self-confidence even 
while the exhibition lasted, and learned 
much through the opportunity of 
studying its collections. 

Of course, there were many features 
that were bad. The design of the 
temporary buildings can still be seen 
in Horticultural Hall, and some of the 
grotesque sculpture of the period still 
surrounds that monstrous creation. 
But these were the things destined to 
pass out of the active American scene. 
The influence of best has survived. 





EVENTS AND PORTENTS OF FIFTY YEARS 


By DorotTHy GRAFLY 


HEN the Centennial waved its 
W/ magic wand over the eyes of 

Philadelphians, it opened them 
to more than immediate physical 
charm. However one may judge the 
architectural merits of that first great 
international exposition, the lasting 
effect of its imaginative stimulus has 
given to the city of its birth an urge 
toward art, and an appreciation for the 
force of art in the building of a modern 
community. 

The economic emphasis of Phila- 
delphia’s productivity rests upon her 
industrial output. But until the people 
of the city began to think in terms of 
art and architecture, in terms of art and 
industry as they were forced to do 
during the years of preparation for their 
great celebration, they had taken for 
granted the development of their own 
prosperity. It had not occurred to 
them that commercial products may 
require an art background. 

With the Centennial came that 
broadening influence from other cities 
and other nations, striking fire in the 
city of American independence and 
resulting in an art stimulus which saw 
beyond the portrait and easel picture 
to the rug upon the floor, the wall 
paper and the chiffonier. 

These thoughts, stirred to creative 
action by the Centennial, bore fruit 
almost simultaneously with the opening 
of that fecund celebration and shaped 
themselves finally into the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art which, together with the School of 
Design for Women, its predecessor in 
years, has, for the past fifty years, 
worked steadily toward the develop- 
ment of better design in the manufac- 
ture of Philadelphia products. 


But more was needed than class- 
room instruction, and again the Cen- 
tennial played a trump card in the art 


‘growth of the city. Its palace of art 


became the first industrial museum to 
have as its conscious object the ad- 
vancement of design. For many years 
the Peale Museum had satisfied the 
aesthetic yearnings of the multitude, 
and although directed by an artist and 
containing the fine collection of por- 
traits which, through purchase at the 
time of the museum’s dissolution, be- 
came the nucleus for the municipal col- 
lection now in Independence Hall, this 
Philadelphia institution contained an 
amazing medley of the arts and natural 
sciences. Its aim, though cultural, 
lacked the direct focus of the new 
venture inspired by the Centennial. 

Had this awakening to the univer- 
sality of art and its function in modern 
life penetrated beyond the sphere of 
the cultured few to the man in the 
street, there would indeed have risen 
an art millenium in Philadelphia. The 
few saw the dawn of a new era, but 
their vision anticipated by many years 
any more widespread recognition of so 
unfamiliar a principle. It has been a 
long, hard struggle to convince com- 
mercially minded manufacturers that 
art is more than a pretty bauble 
as useless to industry as a Dresden 
china figure to the support of the 
mantel it graces. And so, the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art began its difficult mission. 

Today the battle is almost won. 
Fifty years have brought recognition of 
aesthetic standards, and the great mass 
of the people stand on the verge of a 
new awakening, as did the cultured few 
in the late 70's. There is developing 
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among manufacturers and industrial 
artists a spirit of cooperation born fifty 
years ago—when the art of America as 
a national asset scored its first recog- 
nition among the nations—which has 
given birth to many prize offers for 
textile designs and to the founding of 
such organizations as the La France 
Art Institute. 

The same stimulus gave to the 
‘airmount Park Art Association, al- 
ready established, new prestige and 
popular appreciation in its efforts to 
maintain and beautify the vast stretch 
of woodland and field so essential to 
the health and happiness of the grow- 
ing metropolis. Through the years, by 
purchase or by gift, the Fairmount 
-ark Art Association has been enrich- 
ing its charge with works of art which 
in themselves constitute a history of 
sculpture from Sizlenus and the Infant 
Bacchus (a bronze cast from the 
original in the Louvre attributed to 
Praxiteles) through Fremiet’s Jeanne 
d’Arc to the most recent acquisition, 
a Seaweed Fountain, by Beatrice 
Fenton. Nor was American art neg- 
lected. One of the most interesting as 
well as one of the oldest of the American 
sculptures in Fairmount Park is the 
Tam O'Shanter group, cut in red 
sandstone by that picturesque — old 
sculptor Thom, who came to America 
from his Scotch highlands and brought 
with him the spirit of his native home. 

It is significant that this group, so 
intimately associated with America’s 
pioneer growth, was transferred to the 
‘airmount Park Art Association by the 
trustees of the Franklin Institute a year 
after the Centennial exposition. Pride 
in American traditions and apprecia- 
tion for their art aspect was making 
itself felt. Although this fine work has 
been protected by a watershed, one 
could wish that its sandstone frailty, 
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still semi-exposed to the elements, 
might be better sheltered in the interest 
of future generations. 

The growth of Philadelphia sculptors 
from the Centennial to the present day 
may also be traced through the activi- 
ties of the Fairmount Park Art Asso- 
ciation. 

From its earliest days, the Associa- 
tion took the lead as a formative power 
in the advancement of American sculp- 
ture. Not satisfied with the stimulus 
to art offered through the purchase of 
accomplished work, this active or- 
ganization issued a series of commnuis- 
sions which not only gave encourage- 
ment to the artist but developed sub- 
jects essentially American in spirit. 
Under this guiding influence, Alexander 
Milne Calder produced his equestrian 
statue of Major-General George Gordon 
Meade, John J. Boyle his significant 
Stone Age in America, one of the 
first epic conceptions of the Indian in 
American art; August Cain his Lioness 
Carrying to her Young a Wild Boar; 
Augustus St. Gaudens his allegorical 
treatment of the Garfield bust, and 
Frederic Remington his equestrian 
statue of the Cowboy. Thus in 
Philadelphia there was fostered by 
means of semi-civic interest in art that 
healthful appreciation which yields 
opportunity. As church and state had 
opened the door to the art develop- 
ment of mediaeval Europe, so public- 
minded citizens and municipal sanction 
began a similar system of wholesome 
patronage. 

Began—but did not finish. Since 
1908, when the Cowboy was un- 
veiled, the Association has contented 
itself with the purchase of three original 
works by American sculptors, The 
Duck Girl by Paul Manship, Penguins 
by Albert Laessle, and Dickens and 
Little Nell by F. Edwin Elwell. 
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The positive influence upon the 
growth of American art which has 
characterized the activities of this 
Association may be felt again in the 








By Thomas Eakins. 


recent creation of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association prize of $500 offered at 
the annual exhibitions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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Behind the prize lies the desire to 
stimulate the American sculptor to 
creative work, and to give him a 
possible market for such figures or 
groups as may be fitted for display in 
public parks and gardens, the honor of 
the award carrying with it a purchase 
option. Much the same spirit has 
actuated James EF. McClees to found a 
gold medal for the encouragement of 





JoAN OF ARC. 
The original bronze by Fremiet. 


original thinking among the sculptors 
of, the country. 

Within recent years the Fairmount 
Park Art Association has been par- 
ticularly active in furthering those 
larger art developments which lie 
within the sphere of city planning. 
Now that Philadelphia is approaching a 
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period of development which necessi- 
tates the rebuilding of its entire central 
section, lesser aspects of art must, for 
the time being, remain subordinate in 
their demands to the larger concept 
embracing the health and happiness of 
the entire community, a concept which 
touches more nearly than any other the 
true function of the arts in their re- 
lation to life. 

And so the art-mind of the city is 
wrestling with problems such as zoning 
and the beautification of the river 
front. The realization that a city 
must be, in itself, a thing of beauty in 
order to produce beautiful things is an 
idea still in its infancy. The psy- 
chology of education, the influence of 
surroundings upon the child mind— 
these are forces now admitted as es- 
sential to the aesthetic and cultural 
development of a modern community. 
But the important rdle which art and 
artists must assume in this new scheme 
of things has, from the very inception of 
the idea, met opposition from political 
forces which feel implied in the new 
order the limiting of their own power. 

Through the influence of the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association and simi- 
larly minded individuals and organiza- 
tions, the Art Jury was born, Novem- 
ber 9, 1911. Although the formation 
of such a body was authorized by an 
act of the State Legislature in 1907, 
four years elapsed before the appoint- 
ment of the men who, for more than a 
decade, have, without pecuniary re- 
turn, given the citizens of Philadelphia 
better architecture and a fairer city. 

The work accomplished by the 
Jury is characteristic of the gradu- 
ally widening conception of art in 
Philadelphia. The sanction of that 
body is required for the erection or 
replacing of any statue, structure or 
sign erected or proposed since the Jury’s 
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creation, if such object fall within the 
line of city property or within a specified 
area on either side of the Parkway and 
certain boulevard developments. Dur- 
ing its fourteen years of activity, it has 
done much to mitigate the nuisance of 
overhanging signs on public thorough- 
fares, and has materially improved the 
character of such public structures as 
schools, firehouses and bridges. 

It is to the development of the latter 
that the Jury points with particular 
pride. A bridge adapts itself readily to 
beauty of design; nor are bridges con- 
fined to the spanning of streams. Ina 
modern city commercial or industrial 
enterprises often spread their buildings 
over large areas, necessitating the union 
of one section with another by means 
of an overstreet passageway. This new 
form of bridge has been given especial 
attention, and has resulted in a series 
of architectural designs combining, 
even in so short a span, all the charm of 
graceful proportions and of convention- 
alized ornamentation. These little 
bridges add to the art-history of the 
city a new type of accomplishment. 
Where they occur in sordid environ- 
ment it is not improbable that they 
will, in time, so raise the architectural 
tone of their surroundings that ugly 
factories and warehouses will fall into 
architectural obsolescence and become 
objects of scorn. 

Neither the activities of the Art 
Jury nor of the Fairmount Park Art 
Association should be dissociated from 
that great common enterprise for the 
beautification and practical develop- 
ment of Philadelphia—the Parkway. 

Although such an achievement, cut- 
ting diagonally through an erstwhile 
slum district, crowded with squalid 
houses and reeking factories, lies within 
the province of city planning and is 
consequently a study in itself, it were 


impossible to consider the art-growth of 
the city apart from the far-reaching 
influence of this great artery. For the 
Parkway has opened to artists and 
architects an opportunity for accom- 
plishment and greater hope for a city 
beautiful. 

The artists, stronger today, though 
possibly less recognized than in the 
days of Sully and Peale, stand ready 
and eager to aid in this great accom- 
plishment. They see more clearly than 
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GENERAL GRANT MEMORIAL. 
By Daniel Chester French. 


average men the grace of a remodeled 
city. Even now one may feel the new 
life stirring. 

In Logan Circle the Swan Memorial 
Fountain speaks of a better day. The 
fountains of Rome, of Paris and Vienna 
bring to those cities a charm as elusive 
as it is healthful, a buoyancy of spirit 
sadly lacking in the all-too-serious, 
all-too-busy American metropolis. The 
character of a city, its appeal to the 
senses and consequently to the emo- 
tions, bears marked relation to the 
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character and the quality of its citizens. 
The psychology of art is in its infancy, 
and as yet barely recognized by those 
who mold the destiny of cities. No 
fountain can wash away the sins of the 
multitude, it is true, yet one may feel 
that Alexander Stirling Calder and his 
colleagues have brought to many a 
weary citizen a lightening of his burden 
and a hope for his future. 

Since the day of the Smith Memorial 
in Fairmount Park, which through the 
terms of its bequest was snatched from 
the jurisdiction of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association, and which in its mean- 
ingless architecture loses more good 
sculpture than any other memorial in 
the city, there has appeared in the city 
no more important work of monu- 
mental calibre than the Swan 
Memorial. 

In its proportions and its prominence 
the Smith Memorial can be surpassed 
only by the Washington Monument. 
The gift of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, this monument, far from fault- 
less in taste, yet remains today the 
most strikingly ambitious work of 
sculpture in the city’s confines. What- 
ever their shortcomings, these two 
enterprises, brought to completion 
within twenty years after the Centen- 
nial, reveal a desire for civic beauty on 
the part of well-meaning individuals 
and organizations. It is virtually im- 
possible for the materialization of a de- 
sire to transcend the art of its period. 

When Philadelphia was planning her 
Parkway she appealed to a French 
architect, and now, in accordance with 
a few strokes of his pen, she still 
adheres to the scheme of placing a 
German monument where an American 
group by an American sculptor has 
every right tostand. Is such to be the 
honor of the prophet in his own 
country? And by such means do the 
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architects and the political forces of 
Philadelphia anticipate that great en- 
thusiasm on the part of native artists 
which alone can make of a city plan 
more than the geometric tracery of a 
landscape garden? Yet against such 
negative forces must the artists of the 
city battle for independence. 

Even the Smith Memorial com- 
memorates a fairer statesmanship. 
Many of the most virile minds in the 
American art world were at work upon 
the isolated figures which are sprinkled 
about this ineffective architectural pile. 
Charles Grafly, whose Major General 
Reynolds strides a towering column, 
was then at the beginning of his career, 
while Daniel Chester French, whose 
Major General Meade parallels the 
Reynolds, has become one of America’s 
most influential sculptors. Perhaps the 
noblest of the various contributions is 
the equestrian statue of General W. D. 
Hancock by a grand old man of 
American sculpture, J. Q. A. Ward. 
Another equestrian, Major General 
McClellan, is the work of Edward C. 
Potter, the standing figure of Smith 
that of Herbert Adams, while the eagles 
fell to J. Massey Rhind and the eight 
colossal busts to Charles Grafly, A. 
Stirling Calder, George E. Bissel, 
Samuel Murray, Bessie O. Potter, 
Moses Ezekiel and Catherine M. 
Cohen—Americans all. 

Few monuments of more than passing 
interest have been erected in this city 
during the last decade. Of three por- 
trait statues which, curiously enough, 
mark three distinct periods in the de- 
terioration of male attire—from the 
picturesque Robert Morris by Paul 
W. Bartlett, now enthroned on the 
Custom House steps, through the 
Admiral Melville memorial, the 
work of the Philadelphia sculptor 
Samuel Murray, to the “gents fur- 
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THE PILGRIM. 
By Augustus Saint Gaudens, in its new location off the Boat Houses, Fairmount Park. 


nishing’’ conception of John Wana- 
maker—only the work of Murray is 
that of a local artist. 

The growing distrust of city manage- 
ment as applied to art, and the long 
established precedent of shelving civic 
interest in art when some more material 
enterprise requires city capital, found 
indirect voice in the bequest of two 
important art collections, those of 
William and George W. Elkins and of 
John McFadden. By placing upon 
their gifts a definite time limit, and in- 
sisting that their art be housed in city- 
owned and operated galleries, these 
farsighted citizens have literally forced 
to completion two wings of the new art 
museum. 





A fourth donor, John G. Johnson, 
whose collection in point of size and 
scope is perhaps the most valuable of 
all the city’s recent art acquisitions, 
followed a European custom, so well 
exemplified in the Lichtenstein gallery 
of Vienna, in binding his gift to per- 
petual occupancy of his own home, a 
house without gallery pretensions, at 
510 South Broad Street. 

In America, however, where cities are 
young, residential and cultural centers 
change almost overnight. The city 
has grown up about and beyond the 
Johnson house, which stands today in a 
tawdry environment. Not only is the 
house pitifully inadequate to show the 
fine collection, which may never be 
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THE Duck GIRL. 
By Paul Manship. In Rittenhouse Square. 


shown at one time in its entirety 
because of the impossible space con- 
ditions, but so far removed from the 
city’s exhibition and art center that its 
halls echo with emptiness while the city 
foots the maintenance bill. 

No survey of the past fifty years in 
the city’s artistic development would 
be complete without due tribute to the 
colossal undertaking which resulted in 
the sculptural adornment of City Hall. 
Modern taste condemns this huge 
obstruction to acity’s physical progress; 
yet no building in Philadelphia so 
marks the close of the old regime and 
the beginning of the new. City Hall 
was a big idea—too big for the art- 
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thought of its period. In sculpture, as 
well as in architecture, it gave unpre- 
cedented opportunity for achievement, 
and although the creative groups, the 
innumerable sculptured details, are 
lost to appreciation through the in- 
adequacy of the architecture and the 
lack of any well thought out coordi- 
nation of the sculpture with the build- 
ing as a whole, these ambitious com- 
positions by Alexander Milne Calder 
stand out as the most startling single 
accomplishment of any Philadelphia 
sculptor within the past half century. 
In number alone, from heroic statues to 
details, these conceptions merit the 
admiration of all who may look for 
them. 

Few of the millions who pass through 
the archways ever see the wealth of 
detail which lurks forgotten in abysmal 
corners. Few know that this, the life 
work of the elder Calder, stirred within 
the breast of a young stone-cutter’s 
apprentice, at work upon the figures, a 
desire for mastery which will soon 
attain its climax in the unveiling in 
Washington of the Meade Memorial, 
the most ambitious work of Phila- 
delphia’s leading sculptor of today, 
Charles Grafly. 

However much we of the enlightened 
present may smile with condescension 
at the art and architecture of our 
fathers, we may draw from this period 
of Philadelphia’s art-development a 
significant lesson. A  Philadelphian 
was chosen to execute the most im- 
portant civic art commission yet de- 
vised by the public need. In its art- 
aspects City Hall belongs to Phila- 
delphia. Yet in 1925, when the fame of 
Philadelphia artists has brought recog- 
nition in every art-loving city of the 
country, it was to New York sculptors 
that Philadelphia architects gave the 
commission to execute the pediments 
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for the new art museum, and the 
sculptural reliefs for the Delaware 
River Bridge have passed from both 
city and country to the hand of an old- 
world artisan. 

Boston has her Sargent murals, 
Harrisburg her E. A. Abbeys and her 
Violet Oakleys, Baltimore her Blash- 
field. Philadelphia remains almost 
alone among the larger cities in the 
absence of any great mural accom- 
plishment. 

The George Harding murals, which 
have brought an appreciation of art to 
thousands who daily crowd the motion- 
picture theatres, touch more nearly 
upon the value of art in daily life, and 
reveal the popular theatres of the day 
as new patrons whose influence upon 
American mural art may scarcely be 
calculated. 
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PENGUINS. 
By Albert Laessle. Philadelphia Zoological Gardens. 





Apart from these decorations, one 
might note the series of studies illus- 
trating the history of the Marine Corps 
now being completed in the Quarter- 
masters’ Building by J. Joseph Capo- 
lino, a young Philadelphia painter, and, 
of religious origin, the Annunciation 
by that older Philadelphia decorator 
Henry Thouron, in the Catholic Cathe- 
dral. 

For fifty years, Philadelphia has 
been without equal in America as the 
mother of artists. With her new plan 
for development, with the new library 
an accomplished fact, and the new 
museum rapidly climbing its acropolis, 
the next fifty years may prove that she 
is also the patron of the arts. 

There is stirring in the civic con- 
sciousness the uncomfortable feeling 
that, in the midst of material pros- 
perity, Philadelphia is losing her grip 
upon her culture. A restlessness of 
spirit and a tendency toward experi- 
mentation have fastened themselves 
upon the club-conscious. It is a glim- 
mering rather than a focussed con- 
viction, and it has resulted in such 
little art movements as the Circulating 
Picture Club fostered by the Art 
Alliance in conjunction with the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, and the Business 
Men’s Art Club. 

Slowly, during the past decade, the 
need for the cultural influence which 
the arts exert has also been making 
itself felt in the public schools. Years 
ago, the Fellowship of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, real- 
izing that the child is father to the man 
and that a scoffing boy will produce a 
callous father, laid the foundation for 
art education in the city’s schools. 
For the first time, a small group of 
paintings was sent as an itinerant 
exhibition on a tour of the public 
schools. 
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For several years the Fellowship 
played a lone hand, but as the salutary 
influence of the experiment upon the 
child mind became apparent, there 
developed a definite program spon- 
sored by the Board of Education. 
Year by year the interest has increased. 
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GENERAL MEADE, MEADE MEMORIAL. 
By Charles Grafly. The Mall, Washington, D. C. 





Year by year the children who go forth 
into life from the Philadelphia schools 
are forming a _ receptive art-public 
which must, in time, assert its power in 
molding the destiny of artists. 

Another force which has been ac- 
corded civic honor through the agency 
of the Philadelphia Prize established 
by Edward W. Bok—to be awarded 
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each year to that citizen who has done 
most for the city’s advancement and 
well-being—is the Graphic Sketch Club, 
established by Samuel S. Fleisher in 
1899. 

Many an art-loving citizen is to be 
found in alley and garret. With its 
democratic theory of art for all the 
people, the Sketch Club had its humble 
inception in a remote and unlovely 
section of Philadelphia. Its success 
has not changed its original position. 
It still serves all classes alike, giving 
them an opportunity to fulfil their 
yearning for cultural things without at- 
tempting to produce professional artists. 

But perhaps the most important 
phase of Philadelphia’s cultural re- 
naissance is to be found in its discovery 
of its own colonial heritage, its pre- 
servation of such fine old examples of 
colonial architecture as Stenton, the 
Chew House, and Independence Hall 
which, though nearest to the heart of 
the entire nation, is maintained solely 
by the Philadelphia public. 

Until Horace Wells Sellers, the Phila- 
delphia architect, interested himself in 
its restoration as an integral part of the 
group which in Revolutionary times 
constituted the civic center, the one- 
time charm of its colonial interiors was 
menaced almost to the point of de- 
struction. The hall and its satellites 
had passed through many vicissitudes, 
and had weathered the curious apathy 
toward their welfare of those whose 
freedom they had materially aided in 
establishing. In his rejuvenation of 
this venerable group, the architect 
returned as far as possible to original 
plans, achieving an ensemble which 
haunts the memory. The recondition- 
ing achieved its climax in the recent 
opening of the second floor, where now 
hang the paintings which constitute 
the National Gallery of Portraiture. 
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In 1922 a few artists met in a studio 
and discussed the man-in-the-street. 
Time was when the man-in-the-street 
did not enter the artist’s calculation. 
But a democratic state is of necessity 
built upon the approbation of the 
many, and the artist will be seriously 
embarrassed until the many have risen 
in aesthetic taste to the level of ap- 
preciation. To bring art from its 
sanctuary pedestal to bold display in 
store-windows was a notion which 
won the jibe of crank. But the public 
cannot be expected to know what is 
transpiring in the secrecy of the studios. 
So it was decided to give art an airing, 
and if necessary to push it with all the 
hokus-pokus of the commercial adver- 
tiser. This drew fire from more con- 
servative colleagues, and a_ smiling 
interest from the thousands who gazed 
upon the store-window displays of 
Philadelphia’s first Art Week, the con- 
tribution of the Art Week Associa- 
tion. 

The art week idea caught the fancy 
of other cities. The new movement to 
democratize a field of activity which for 
hundreds of years has been the province 
of the aristocrat, spread through the 
country. In 1925, Philadelphia ac- 
corded this civic art festival a municipal 
appropriation of $5,000. 

Art Week has many interesting possi- 
bilities, and its development as a civic 
celebration may yet do more than all 
other exhibitions to bring American art 
to a needed position of love and trust 
among the people who, alone, in a 
democratic state, can sustain its life. 

Meanwhile, the new Museum of Art 
rises on its citadel. The George W. 
Elkins collection and that of William 
LL. Elkins were duly installed and 
opened to the public in 1924-1925, 
while the city held its breath, lest the 
fateful October pass and the former 


collection—according to the will of its 
donor—be forfeit to the heirs. While 
construction on the Museum is being 
hurried to completion, the McFadden 
collection delights the public of Wash- 
ington due to the lack of space in 
Philadelphia-owned galleries. These 





ENSEMBLE, MEADE MEMORIAL. 
By Charles Grafly. 


collections, together with the Johnson 
bequest, will constitute the nucleus 
about which will grow the heritage of 
the new Museum. Whether the John- 
son collection, the largest of the three, 
will ever find its way into the halls of 
the Parkway acropolis is a moot ques- 
tion, but certain it is that the will of the 
individual as it swerves or dominates 
the intention of the municipality has 
become a serious problem in the ad- 
ministration of the city’s art affairs. 
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Many interesting art collections have 
been added to the various galleries and 
art organizations of the city during the 
past fifty years. The Wilstach col- 
lection, which will in time find con- 
genial setting in the new museum, still 
remains the most valuable art asset of 











Bitty Goat. 
By Albert Laessle, in Rittenhouse Square. 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial 
Hall. 

To the Academy galleries have been 
added the Temple collection of paint- 
ings by artists of the American school 
(1880), the Carey Collection (1879), 
the Gibson Collection (1896), the small 
Field Collection (1887), the unusually 
fine Phillips collection of prints (1876), 
and the Coates Memorial Collection 
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(1923); while to the Drexel Institute 
have come the collections of Lankenau 
and Drexel. 

What the Academy of the Fine Arts 
has accomplished in the discovery of 
contemporary talent, the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum has endeavored 
to equal in its probing of the past. 
Until the construction of this interest- 
ing milestone in Philadelphia’s artistic 
development the use of a compre- 
hensive plan allowing for future ex- 
pansion as well as present needs was 
unknown in the city. The first section 
of the west wing was completed in 
1898, the second in 1925, while the 
third and last section of this small 
portion of the comprehensive plan will 
probably open its doors to the public 
with the display of a superb Egyptian 
collection early in 1926. 

The University Museum has not been 
content to augment its collections 
solely by means of purchase. It has 
been particularly active in the field 
of archaeological research, and _ its 
Egyptian section owes much to the 
excavations undertaken under the 
patronage of Eckley B. Coxe, in whose 
memory the new section will be dedi- 
cated. 

And with the advent of twentieth 
century museums there has come the 
realization that art lies quite as much 
in the display as in the quality and 
value of objects. It is, in fact, but a 
lesser indication of a growth of taste 
which is sweeping Philadelphia toward 
greater pride in her exterior, and which 
will some day result in a city planned to 
meet both aesthetic and practical needs. 

Much the same feeling for display 
has manifested itself during the past 
few years through the efforts of the 
Art Alliance and the Fairmount Park 
Art Association in establishing a Phila- 
delphia tradition for open-air exhibition 
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of sculpture in the Art Alliance gardens 
and Rittenhouse Square. The ma- 
jority of the significant works now 
being produced by American sculptors 
are especially adapted to street and 
park settings, and are consequently 
seen to disadvantage when crowded into 
uncongenial and artificial gallery spaces. 

No more happy object lesson in the 
relation of art to life, and in the ap- 
propriate placement of a work of art, 
could be found than the Rittenhouse 
Square setting for Albert Laessle’s 
famous Billy Goat. For many years 
the Square has been the playground 
for the children of the neighbor- 
hood, and Billy is their chosen com- 
panion. With his back worn to a shin- 
ing polish and his horns gleaming from 
the contact of many little hands, 
Billy is building for himself and his 
creator an enviable tradition. He is 
the most loved, most talked-of bronze 
in the whole city of Philadelphia. 

The past fifty years have thus 
marked a steady growth, a steady de- 
velopment, retarded, perhaps, by too- 
great contentment and _ self-satisfac- 
tion, but now gaining momentum and 
carrying with it the protesting public 
which even yet would prefer the com- 
placent and stagnant inactivity of 
other years. Not since the day of 
William Penn has there been such 
creative impetus in the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

And what of the artists? Civic de- 
velopment has given its gold to the 
architects of the city while the artists 
await their turn. 

But let us retrace our thoughts to 
the era of the Centennial. It was then 
that the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts still harbored an aggressive 
art coterie and maintained a positive 
voice in the affairs of the art-world. 


An American art-giant, a man of 
solitary habits, masculine in every 
thought and act, ruled the destiny of 
many a promising young student, and, 
virtually unknown to the public, ex- 
pressed life in terms of portraiture 
which will live through the centuries 
and may yet write the name of its 
creator as the great American portrait 
painter of his day. That man was 
Thomas Eakins. 

He was no child playing with toys. 
He did not spend his years of study 
dallying with color theories. He was a 
man of ideas. No more virile presen- 
tation of life exists in American paint- 
ing than the Agnew and Gross Clinic 
groups, the former now at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the latter at 
Jefferson Medical College. Both have 
been called brutal, yet is life less so? 
Eakins dealt with life, not with boudoirs 
and flowers prettily arranged in a 
Chinese vase. His interest in _por- 
traiture was merely the expression of 
his interest in life. He thought of men 
in their relation to life, and not as 
problems in the disposition of drapery 
or the interplay of light. He was both 
hated and loved; yet he remains the 
most stalwart figure in the last fifty 
years of American art. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts has harbored a magnificent suc- 
cession of teachers—men whose in- 
fluence upon the student was no less 
than their influence upon art, men who 
have been leaders in their fields, and 
whose personalities have spurred hun- 
dreds of ambitious students to fulfil 
their art destinies. Such were Thomas 
P. Anschutz and William M. Chase, and 
such today is Charles Grafly. In the 
earlier days of the century and the last 
decade of the preceding, the Academy 
was developing the genius of men who 
today are known wherever American 
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art may penetrate: Redfield, Glackens, 
Schofield, Sloan, Grafly, Breckenridge, 
Garber, Laessle, Polasek and Harding. 
It would be an interesting experiment 
to pick up at random a catalogue of 
some major American exhibition and to 
trace among its hundreds of contribu- 
tors those who owe their development 
to the Academy’s guidance. 

1905 saw the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of this American mother of 
artists, and to that celebration flocked 
artists from all parts of the country, 
many of them returning to their alma 
mater. Two hundred and forty-three 
sat together at the Academy’s board, 
among them many who have since 
closed the book of their life work : Elliott 
Daingerfield, John W. Alexander, 
Thomas P. Anshutz, Alexander Milne 
Calder, William M. Chase, Frank Miles 
Day, Joseph De Camp, Thomas Eakins, 
Frank F. English, Sargeant Kendall, 
John La Farge, Howard Pyle, William 
T. Richards, Samuel Sartain, J. Liberty 
Tadd and Henry J. Thouron. 

To celebrate the first hundred years, 
the Academy drew upon the country 
for works representative of American 
painting. Such an assemblage, both 
of artists and of art works, constituted 
one of the first nation-wide art-con- 
tacts since the Centennial, and brought 
to the living artists of the country an 
appreciation of their native heritage. 

This championship of the American 
cause is characteristic of Academy 
activities. Yet the revival of interest 
in early American art so marked within 
the past five years may be traced to the 
Benjamin West exhibition gathered by 
Albert Rosenthal under the auspices of 
the Art Alliance, and constituting, 
perhaps, the most inspiring of that 
organization’s contributions to Phila- 
delphia art history. As the first com- 
prehensive memorial exhibition of 
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works by this great American master, 
the display brought from obscurity 
many an interesting portrait, group and 
sketch, and provided material which 
might serve as the nucleus for an ex- 
haustive study of West’s art. Despite 
the prestige gained from this truly 
monumental undertaking, the Alliance 
allowed the torch of research to pass 
from its hand to that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 

Although works of the early Ameri- 
can masters had occasionally found their 
way into the Academy’s galleries, there 
had been no attempt to collect and 
classify the canvases of any early 
American painter. The majority of 
the portraitists had practised their 
trade as itinerant artists and innumer- 
able paintings had, without doubt, 
found their way into attics or obscure 
parlors. In time they might so drift 
as to be lost to posterity. Then came 
the Academy’s announcement that it 
would hold a comprehensive exhibition 
of the works of Thomas Sully. 

This memorial aggregate, amassed 
by Edward Biddle and Mantle Field- 
ing, not only constituted a remarkable 
feat in art research, but focussed the 
attention of the art world upon the 
quality as well as the quantity of the 
canvases from Sully’s brush. 

A year elapsed, and the Academy 
heralded a similar enterprise with the 
work of Charles Willson, Rembrandt, 
and James Peale as its objective. 
Again the astonishing effect of por- 
traits upon the contemporary mind; 
again the appreciation of character 
analysis, and above all, of the industry 
of these early art prefessionals. 

The Academy was catholic in its 
tastes. It had reintroduced to the 
public the art of the past. Its annual 
exhibitions should constitute a gauge 
of the present. Two groups, however, 
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had been neglected—the extreme mod- 
ernists and the contemporary orientals. 
While the three Peales dominated half 
of the Academy’s galleries, the remain- 
ing half was divided between Japanese 
paintings and the works of that modern 
group who, whether of French or 
Russian origin, have developed their 
cult in Paris. 

The latter exhibition stirred art 
lovers throughout the city, some to 
indignation, others to speculation, and 
when, on the very heels of this display, 
the Barnes Foundation stepped into 
the limelight as the champion of 
modernism, securing its charter from 
the State in 1922, there entered the 
history of Philadelphia’s art a spirit of 
controversy at times bordering upon 
the uncontrollable. 

The modern cause, through the Barnes 
Foundation, has since gained a foot- 
hold in the School of Fine Arts at the 
University of Pennsylvania, while one 
hears that the Supervisors of Art in 
the Public Schools find it compulsory 
to attend once a week lectures de- 
livered by a speaker in the employ of 
the Foundation. 

Meanwhile, the Academy returned 
to its art research, and in 1925 did for 
the work of John Neagle what it had 
previously accomplished for Sully and 
the Peales. Although this exhibit was 
less convincing than its predecessors, 
it placed Neagle as a man of uneven 
genius, who could produce an impos- 
sible pot-boiler, or a masterpiece such 
as the Dr. William Potts Dewees. 

But to return to those individuals 
who have built for Philadelphia an 
enviable tradition. 

The works of Grafly and of the 
younger Calder as found in their native 
city have already been touched upon. 
Both sculptors contributed largely to 
the artistic success of the various in- 
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ternational expositions which followed 
the Centennial, and are represented by 
work of memorial character in various 
cities of the country. Calder, perhaps, 
is best known for his imaginative figures 
and groups such as the reclining nudes 
of the three rivers in the Swan Me- 
morial fountain; while Grafly, in 
addition to groups of symbolic or 
allegorical tendency, is particularly 
famed for his series of portrait busts 
and for the even more important and 
ever increasing number of American 
artists who have derived their inspira- 
tion and owe their success to his work 
and his guidance. 

In the field of illustrators, litho- 
graphers and etchers no figure stands 
out more clearly than Joseph Pennell 
who, for reasons not without founda- 
tion, has repudiated his native city, 
and resides in Brooklyn. Mr. Pen- 
nell’s genius is proof sufficient that 
Philadelphia has produced her master 
art minds. Grafly now turns to Massa- 
chusetts as the home for his creative 
work; Calder to New York. Neither 
Sargent nor Abbey remained in Phila- 
delphia, and Edward W. Redfield, 
William L. Lathrop and Daniel Garber 
seek refuge in the Delaware Valley. 

The facts are inescapable. Where 
are the Abbey murals in Philadelphia? 
Where are the recent works of Grafly or 
of Redfield? Why does this American 
mother of the arts force her children to 
seek fame in other cities? 

In rounding out a survey of the past 
fifty years which, through the exigencies 
of space, may at best but show the 
highlights, neither the art clubs nor the 
art schools of the city should be for- 
gotten. 

Much has been said concerning the 
influence of the Academy and its 
teachers. The City Hall period of 
Philadelphia’s development may be 
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noted as doubly significant. Not only 
did it bring opportunity to sculptor and 
architect, but it began a contact be- 
tween American and European ideas 
which has been fostered by the annual 
award of the Cresson traveling scholar- 
ships to students in the Academy 
schools. In earlier days, these scholar- 
ships, which are the gift of Emlen and 
Priscilla P. Cresson, enabled the young 
artist to study abroad for a period of 
three years. It was found, however, 
that there were allurements other than 
artistic achievement, and the term of 
the scholarships was limited to a few 
months of travel. 

During the past fifty years both the 
Drexel Institute and the Spring Garden 
Institute rose and fell as art forces in 
the city, while today the professional 
field is covered by four major institu- 
tions—the Academy, the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
the School of Design for Women and 
the Architectural School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which has 
exerted on American architecture an 
influence comparable to that of the 
Pennsylvania Academy on American 
art. 

The Sketch Club, the oldest art club 
in the city, still flourishes on South 
Camac Street where, in 1909, twelve 
vears after its founding, the Plastic 
Club became a near neighbor. Both 
these organizations are interested in 
art as art, and have no altruistic lean- 
ings, nor any desire to revolutionize the 
art world. 

The Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts has had 
broader aims. It began the experi- 
ment of traveling exhibitions which it 
sent not only through the public 
schools and other city institutions, but 
into the smaller towns of the State, and 
of neighboring States where art exhibits 
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had never before penetrated. After 
the death of its beloved president, 
Henry Thouron, the Fellowship created 
a fund in his memory to be devoted to 
the aid of artists who might need en- 
couragement or financial assistance. 

As an organization, it has supported 
various art movements undertaken by 
its colleagues, and by means of its 
exhibitions has endeavored to en- 
courage creative talent among the 
younger painters of the city. 

The Print Club, born in 1915, began 
its career in a highly specialized field 
and owes to this limitation of its sphere 
its unique character among the art 
organizations of Philadelphia. It is an 
art club with ambitious business 
theories and its number of sales in- 
creases yearly in volume. Its en- 
couragement of young and hitherto un- 
known American makers of prints, 
several of whom are Philadelphians, is 
its constructive contribution to local 
art history. 

A sentiment has been growing among 
the art-loving people of the city that 
all is not well with the artist. At best, 
he is a problem and at worst a crank. 
A problem may be solved—a crank 
never! But if the crank refuses to help 
himself, or to allow others to help him, 
he must be aided in spite of himself. 
The art needs of the small apartment, 
the narrowing of the domestic scene as 
the natural province for artistic en- 
deavor, the growth of such public 
structures as hotels, office buildings, 
dormitories, libraries and other civic 
buildings change the complexion of 
modern art possibilities. 

There is a bond of affiliation between 
the Graphic Sketch Club and the Art 
Alliance, founded by Mrs. Christine 
Wetherill Stevenson in 1915, which may 
be traced directly through Samuel S. 
Fleisher, originator of the former and 
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vice-president of the latter. Together, 
these organizations have sponsored the 
School Art League and have acted as 
godfathers to the Business Men’s Art 
Club. 

Almost from the day of its founding 
the Art Alliance took upon itself the 
task of playing fairy godmother to the 
artist. In association with builders it 
has endeavored to bring painter and 
interior decorator into active touch 
with practical construction, but the 
attempt was experimental and there 
has not been great enthusiasm on the 
part of the artists. Its latest attempt 
to popularize art and to bring artists 
and public together against a possible 
background of sales is the Circulating 
Picture Club, created in conjunction 
with the Pennsylvania Museum. Again 
the artist has failed in response. He 
feels quite probably that these move- 
ments are all side issues, club play- 
things, and that the real salvation of 
the artist must come through the 
artist himself through opportunity and 
the encouragement thus administered, 
rather than by means of scattered 
experiments carried on by those who 
view his problems from the outside. 

It were futile to attempt a catalogue 
of those artists who have passed from 
this city to success in their various 
fields. A recent art census of workers 
now active in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, listed 387 of them. Among them 
are the Delaware Valley painters who, 
though living apart from the city, have 
exerted a marked influence on the 
temper and timbre of Philadelphia art. 
Of these William L. Lathrop is dean, 
while Daniel Garber and Edward W. 
Redfield are possibly more widely 
known. Redfield’s snow scenes have a 
spirit of their own long since accorded 
the flattery of imitation. Garber, 
Lathrop, Folinsbee and Bredin are all 


intimately associated with the colony, 
while Redfield holds slightly aloof at 
Centre Bridge. 

To mention Redfield is, however, to 
turn from the Delaware Valley to the 
Art Club of Philadelphia, for it is his 
aggressive policy which has for many 
years dominated that institution and 
given it a succession of exhibitions far 
above the average. Redfield believes 
in showing both public and artists what 
the rest of the world is doing, and, in 
consequence, as the Art Club’s own 
celebration of 150 years of American 
independence, he is introducing to 
Philadelphia the entire foreign section 
of the Twenty-fourth International 
Exhibition of Art sponsored by the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Fifty years have slipped away since 
the Centennial began the renaissance of 
art in Philadelphia. Her artists are 
today more numerous than ever before, 
their interests more varied, their in- 
fluence more widespread. She has her 
art schools and clubs, her art associa- 
tions, her Art Jury. 

The future lies before her, hers to 
mold. The new art museum and the 
new library are symbols of her awaken- 
ing cultural life, while the development 
of her new civic center gives her the 
opportunity to perform the one great 
service needed in the coordination of 
her art forces. Here, indeed, is a com- 
mon cause about which all the scat- 
tered art-energies may rally, a common 
objective upon which to concentrate 
creative inspiration. The artists are 
waiting for Philadelphia to speak. They 
feel that she has much to say to them— 
much that has never been said. They 
ask only her cooperation and her en- 
couragement. What will be her answer 
in the next half century? 
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COLONIAL CRAFTSMEN OF PHILADELPHIA 


By SAMUEL W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 
Curator and Associate Director, Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 


S there is very little remaining 
A evidence of the handicraft of the 
Swede in Philadelphia, we must 
needs at once pass on to the immi- 
grants who came with Penn, and it is 
interesting to know that at a very 
early time two crafts, silver and wood, 
were showing examples existing to the 
present day. That of the woodworker 
increased until it may safely be said 
that wherever one encounters a par- 
ticularly fine piece of the cabinet- 
maker's art, it will prove on closer in- 
vestigation to have emanated from 
Philadelphia. In making such sweep- 
ing assertions there must always be 
reservations: we can refer quickly to the 
Newport group, and to some of the 
early workers in the Massachusetts 
Colonies. But by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Philadelphia was 
showing something which differed so 
radically from the English work of the 
period that we might almost imagine it 
was the outpost of a national style. 
[182] 


One of the specimens remaining of the 
woodworker’s art, a gate-leg table built 
of Pennsylvania walnut (and always 
remaining in use at “Port Redding,”’ 
the home of the Humphreys), and the 
occasional painted chairs derived from 
the type brought into England with 
Charles II, are the outstanding exam- 
ples. A little later, but still within 
the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, we find this craft leaving a 
notable example in the woodwork of the 
country seat Governor Keith built at 
Graeme Park. This architectural 
joinery, carried on by men whom we 
would like to honor but whose names 
have as yet not been rescued from their 
hiding places in old receipt books, passes 
through the eighteenth century with 
examples shown in Belmont, Wood- 
ford, Whitby, Mount Pleasant and a 
host of other places. The houses on 
“Society Hill’’ are even more elaborate 
and splendid than the country seats 
that we have just mentioned. Thomas 
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Chalkley in 1724 advertises ‘“‘window 
sash hung with weights, sash cords and 
pulleys,’ showing that the woodworker 
who built Graeme Park was urged on 
by commercial competition. 

References to foreign woods are 
frequently met with in the old adver- 
tisements, mahogany being sold by 
William Allen in 1765. 

There seems to be little proof that 
wall paper was made in this country, 
though in the middle of the century we 
find the announcement that “White 
and Lawrence make all sorts of paper 
hangings.’ Venetian blinds (a new 
form of sun blinds for windows) seem 
to have been made by John Webster in 
1767; a notable example of them can 
be found in “Gloria Dei.”’ 

At an early period, the making of 
Windsor chairs became a well estab- 
lished craft spreading all over the 
country, first going to New Jersey and 
later to New England. In each region 
it took on certain forms and modifi- 
cations which make it as distinctive in 
the different localities as the American 
form is from the British prototype. 

The manuscript accounts kept for 
William Penn the Founder, and now 
preserved by the Philosophical Society, 
contain many illustrations which show 
us the more luxurious arts were not 
neglected. On December 4, 1701, Cesar 
Ghiselin’s name appears as a silver- 
smith, though it seems he was working 
here as early as 1695. The beaker and 
plate bearing his mark—C Gastar— 
preserved at Christ Church, are in- 
scribed, “The gift of Margaret Tresse 
Spinston to Christ Church in Phila- 
delphia,’’ and were probably made in 
the reign of Queen Anne, though 
Ghiselin lived until 1733. A name 
mentioned in these same manuscript 
account-books is that of Johann Nys. 
This name appears in another manu- 
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script list preserved by the Historical 
Society—a paper apparently written in 
the proprietor’s life time—mentioning 
this silversmith with the French form 
of his name, John de Nise. As he is 
mentioned by Penn in 1698, he would 
seem to be the dean of that honorable 
line who signed themselves “gold- 
smiths” throughout the eighteenth 
century. Examples marked with his 
punch—J N over a heart shape—will be 
found in the collections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and the Historical 
Society. The fine tankard he made for 
Andrew Hamilton, who acquired cele- 
brity as the defender of John Peter 
Zanger, is one of the outstanding 
pieces in the collections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum at Memorial Hall. 

The last of this triumvirate, Francis 
Richardson, was born in New York in 
1681, and, as he writes himself, ‘Was 
removed to Philadelphia in 1690,” 
where he died in 1729. Penn mentions 
paying Richardson for “a pair of shoe 
buckles for Letitia’, and just such a 
pair are preserved by the Historical 
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Society through the generosity of Miss 
Lydia Morris, they being the buckles 
made in 1721 for the wedding of her 
ancestor, Elizabeth Paschall. 

Were I to continue through the 
eighteenth century, citing the names or 
examples of the work of these excellent 
craftsmen, the space at my disposal 
would be far outrun and it seems well, 
therefore, to note only such high marks 
as were obtained by the Syngs. The 
immigrant, Philip Syng, a_ trained 
silversmith, sojourned but a short time 
in Philadelphia, passing on_ to 
Annapolis, where he died in 1739. In 
Philadelphia he left various examples 
of his craft, notably a very fine trencher 
salt, marked P S in a heart shape, in 
which manner all his pieces appear to 
be signed, in the collection of the 
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Pennsylvania Museum.  Silversmith- 
ing, like other arts, frequently was an 
hereditary craft, and Philip, the son of 
this immigrant, began working in Phila- 
delphia at an early date. 

His chief honor in his craft is derived 
from the inkstand he made for the 
Colonial Assembly, and from which the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States were 
signed. Very properly, it is preserved 
to the Nation on the speaker’s table in 
Independence Hall. This Philip was 
one of Philadelphia’s prominent citi- 
izens: a close personal friend of Frank- 
lin’s—making the electrical contriv- 
ances on which Franklin conducted his 
experiments—junior warden of the first 
Masonic Lodge, a founding director of 
the Library Company, an original 
trustee of the Public 
Academy in Philadel- 
phia (now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), 
one of the founders 
and first treasurer of 
the Philosophical So- 
ciety, and eleventh on 
the list of names of the 
State in Schuylkill. In 
all the examples of his 
work, no matter where 
we find them, the same 
high ideals, the same 
beauty of line and ex- 
cellence of technique 
is to be noted. 

Joseph Richardson, 
the son of Francis, born 
in Philadelphia in 1711, 
married his second 
wife, Mary Allen, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1748, and had 
two sons, Joseph and 
Nathaniel, who fol- 
lowed in their grand- 
father’s craft, thus 
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bridging in this one family the entire 
eighteenth century with their begin- 
nings in the seventeenth, and continu- 
ing until Joseph, the son of Joseph, 
died in 1814, as assayer of the United 
States Mint. 

Coming to the close of the eight- 
eenth century, the glories of this craft 
were carried on by Richard Hum- 
phreys, Joseph Lownes, John McMullin 
and a dozen others. Fine examples of 
their work may be found in the 
churches, in the collection of Miss 
-arsons, at the State House, at the 
Historical Society, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum in Memorial Hall, and 
in every other public collection in this 
country. 

The pewterers also made their ap- 
pearance betimes, and William Witt 
stamped his touch on tankards, etc., 
from a very early period. 





Among the clock-makers, we must 
mention Francis Richardson as one of 
the earliest. A clock inscribed ‘‘Francis 
Richardson, Fecit, Philada.’’, is in the 
collections of the Pennsylvania Museum 
at Memorial Hall. The case of the 
clock is unquestionably built of local 
wood and in the style of the first 
George, but it seems scarcely possible 
that in the infant Colony the water- 
gilt dial and complicated machinery 
could have been produced. 

At a later period we find those highly 
esteemed clocks made by Philip Stork 
and that great scientist, David Ritten- 
house. Rittenhouse, the first professor 
of astronomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, President of the Philo- 
sophical Society, and honored member 
of a long list of scientific organizations 
at home and abroad, made two orreries. 
The one he constructed for Princeton 
University has been 
entirely lost; the other 
was given to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania, where it is still 
preserved. Of his 
clocks, many examples 
are to be found, always 
highly prized by the 
connoisseur, the chief 
being the one _ long 
owned by George W. 
Childs, late owner of 
The Philadelphia Led- 
ger. The clock-makers 
bring us again in close 
contact with the wood- 
worker, for this clock 
of Rittenhouse’s and 
the orrery are both 
housed in superb ex- 
amples of the Phila- 
delphia cabinetmaker’s 
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is found in the works of Matthew 
Lock, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and 
Sheraton, but so individualized that 
a new style is formed. 

Among the Pennsylvania Germans, 
pottery in the form of slip, or sgraffito, 
ware was produced after the middle of 
the eighteenth century; shortly after- 
wards Bonnin and Morris made at 
Southwark, Philadelphia, the first deco- 
rated white ware produced on this 
continent. The decoration, color and 
design follow closely the ware pro- 
duced at the Worcester factory in 
England. Later, William Ellis Tucker 





EARLY PHILADELPHIA POTTERY. 


made in Philadelphia the first hard- 
paste porcelain produced in America. 
This ware follows the French fashion in 
decoration, and one of the most com- 
prehensive collections extant is pre- 
served in the Pennsylvania Museum. 

The well known collection of Penn- 
sylvania German slip ware, made 
through the generosity of John T. 
Morris by the late Edwin Atlee 
Barber is also one of the treasures of 
the Pennsylvania Museum. By reason 
of Dr. Barber’s antiquarian research 
and scientific investigation, the work 
of William Henry Stiegel, pioneer glass- 
maker, has been brought to the notice 
of collectors in our generation, and 
numbers of pieces are met with in the 
collections at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum. This art was also practised by 
the Wistars at Alloway in South Jersey. 
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CONTEMPORARY CRAFTSMEN 


By EDWARD LONGSTRETH 


tained an enviable and exalted 

position in the crafts, which were 
founded here before the Revolution 
and inherited from England. Some 
people would like to draw a line where 
the fine arts end and the crafts begin, 
but today it is almost silly to attempt 
it. There are now so many beautiful 
works in glass, iron and ceramics that 
surpass the multitude of bad pictures 
and sculptures continually placed on 
exhibition, that frequently the craft 
possesses the finer art of the two. 

Four great branches of the crafts 
find leadership in Philadelphia: stained 
glass, wrought iron, textiles, and cera- 
mics. We have here also a considerable 
furniture center, and notable jewelry 
and allied work. This paper does not 
profess to exhaust the subject and will 
not even include all the craftsmen in 
this region. The only ones represented 
here are those who have cooperated by 
furnishing the data and good will 


|b gear page has always main- 





necessary to make this brief summary 
accurate and possible. 

The Architectural League of New 
York City has given the precious and 
difficult award of the League Medal to 
three Philadelphia craftsmen: Samuel 
Yellin for wrought iron; Henry C. 
Mercer, Doylestown, for ceramics; and 
in 1925 to Nicola d’Ascenzo for stained 
glass. 

Of course, in an atelier as large as the 
d’Ascenzo Studios, with work coming in 
from all over the United States and 
commissions by America’s leading 
architects for important modern 
churches, libraries and other monu- 
mental structures, the product is not all 
that of one man. The result is one of 
close coordination and sympathetic 
cooperation. Mr. d’Ascenzo is the 
directing genius and stands among his 
workers and collaborators as did Peter 
Paul Rubens in the studio where he pro- 
duced, in like manner, his famous bil- 
lows of canvas. 
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In a conversation which we had not 
long ago, Mr. d’Ascenzo called my 
attention to the interesting experi- 
ment in recreating the Byzantine spirit 
in a new church being completed on 
Sixty-third Street. The glass mosaics 
there were made in his studio. This 
master craftsman made several state- 
ments which may dispel many popular 
misconceptions of the status of modern 
stained glass. 

‘Nothing has been lost in the art of 
stained glass,’ he said emphatically. 
“Tt is nonsense to think the Middle 
Ages have taken glass secrets into the 
dead past with them. We have many 
more tones today. In fact, one of our 
greatest problems is to make selections 
that will simplify the numbers of tones 
used. 

“The reason they used small pieces 
of glass in the old days was because 
they had only small pieces to work 
with. I am convinced that if they had 
had large plates of glass they would 
have painted their entire picture on 
one piece. The marvelous effects at- 
tained by many slightly different tints 
of small pieces was purely accidental. 
Innumerable instances show they tried 
to work away from their secret success 
when they could. 

“The English glass-makers use solid 
colors too extensively and do not yet 
properly appreciate the full subtleties 
and gem-like effects possible in Gothic 
stained glass. They are learning the 
Gothic from the United States. They 
have been too close to it at home really 
to get its spirit, and their imitations of 
it have been either cold or clumsy. 
But through the American revival of 
the Gothic spirit the English are 
rapidly getting it back themselves. 

“Some years ago, I determined to use 





wide lead. No one was using it at that 
time, though it is common enough now. 
When I ordered lead an inch wide from 
a New York manufacturer, he thought 
I was crazy. Correspondence resulted 
and I checked and verified the order. 
It was a large order, as such things go, 
and the vice-president of the company 
came over to Philadelphia to see what 
was the matter with me. I got the lead 
eventually, when I had proved my 
sanity, and now, of course, the use of 
wide leads, which is really orthodox, is 
common.” 

The most notable installations by the 
d’Ascenzo Studios are the glass in the 
Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley 
Forge, the figures and mosaics over the 
door of St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, the clerestory windows recently 
finished for St. Thomas’s Church, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, the Harkness 
Memorial at Yale and many other 
structures that will suggest themselves 
to those who enjoy the scintillating, 
jewel-like brilliance and subtle color 
vibrations of stained glass. 

Another stained glass studio of note 
in Philadelphia is that of the Willetts, 
at 226 South rith Street. The present 
head of the establishment, Mrs. Anne 
Lee Willett, is the widow of the 
founder, and with her son, who was his 
father’s pupil, has executed many 
windows which have attracted wide 
attention, among them the entire 
firestration of the Chapel of the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point.* 

Samuel Yellin of Philadelphia re- 
ceived his training at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, and, largely through the interest 
of that institution, first became estab- 
lished in the craft in which he has made 


*See Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY, November, 1925: ‘‘The Glory 
That Is Glass.” 
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a world-renowned success. This year 
he has been voted the Philadelphia 
Award. With a genius for observation, 
ingenuity, and taking infinite pains, 
Mr. Yellin has given a stamp of original 
beauty to all the wrought iron that 
leaves his forges. He has captured the 
old mediaeval craftsmen’s spirit of 
taking infinite joy in the detailed work 
before him and has imbued his as- 
sistants with the same spirit. 

Mr. Yellin’s interest in art does not 
end at the forge. Ina recent letter to 
me he said: 

“T am not only doing the iron work, 
but am creating the designs. My 
establishment is by far the largest in 
the country, or anywhere, for this kind 
of work. Aside from my work here I am 
always trying to do a good deal of 
educational work. I am interested in 
art in general, providing it is real art 
and not an imitation as you find so 
much of it today. My present aim— 
which I hope will be realized—is a 
craftsmen’s school, to teach our boys 
to do beautiful things.”’ 

The Iron Craftsmen, of 12 South 
Orianna Street, is the commodious 
Shop, hidden away in a narrow side 
street, where William A. Zimmerman 
and James Liberi design and forge 
charm and distinction into iron. Most 
of the designing is done by Mr. Zim- 
merman and the execution by his 
partner or the workmen who swing 
their hammers under his personal 
supervision. With perfect sympathy 
between the two extremes of the shop, 
the results have been highly creditable, 
both to Philadelphian taste and to the 
skill and experience of the craftsmen. 

A new forge of wrought iron, founded 
in 1923 at the School of Industrial Art 
and since moved to 918 Buttonwood 
Street, is that of Finnegan and Janson. 





TRANSOM OVER Doorway OF St. MARK’s P. E. CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Gilded and decorated crucifixion group in carved wood, 
with stained glass background. 


These men do their own designing and 
although their important installations 
have naturally been few, they have 
been beautiful. The bronze radiator 
grilles for the library of Horatio G. 
Lloyd of Haverford are delightful in 
fancy and workmanship. ‘Two gates 
recently forged by these men are at the 
entrances of the studio of Yarnall 
Abbott and of the clubhouse of the 
Plays and Players. Ornamental iron 
has been made for the residences of 
Senator Quigley at Lock Haven, Pa., 
and of Ernest du Pont at Wilmington, 
Delaware. Their forges are now being 
augmented and their personnel in- 
creased by two craftsmen recently 
arrived from Europe, adding new ideas 
and stimulus to those already em- 
ployed. The designs by Finnegan and 
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Janson for domestic ironwork, ‘fire- 
irons, sconces, door-irons, balcony- 
rails, grilles and innumerable similar 
architectural embellishments, are be- 
coming increasingly popular in Phila- 
delphia suburban dwellings. 

Probably few Philadelphians are 
aware of the delightful adventure 


awaiting them only an hour’s motor 
ride out of town. 


Out past Willow 





Wrovucnt Iron Lock DetaiL, MAIN ENTRANCE GATE, 
PACKARD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
Samuel Yellin, Metal Worker. 

Grove lies Doylestown, one of the 
quaintest old Pennsylvania towns in 
its own right, but especially interesting 
as the home of the Moravian Pottery 
and Tile Works, of a fascinating old inn 
where excellent meals are served, and of 
the extraordinary, weird, and _ fasci- 
nating Mercer Museum. 

Dr. Henry C. Mercer is the genius 
directing the Moravian Potteries, mak- 
ing all the designs himself. Beginning 
in 1898, by 1904 he had won the Grand 
Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. His 





work can be seen with its touch of 
delightful drollery in the Doylestown 
Museum, where there is a series of 
titles on biblical subjects. 

The important installations in Phila- 
delphia are the tiles in the Manu- 
facturers’ Club. Atlantic City has his 
work in the Hotel Traymore, Marl- 
boro-Blenheim, and Central Pier. 
Probably the most important of all are 
the corridors in the Pennsylvania State 
Capitol at Harrisburg and the former 
residence of the late Mrs. John 
Gardner, Fenway Court, Boston, now 
converted into a public museum. 

Near Philadelphia are two industrial 
ceramic kilns, the Enfield Pottery and 
Tile Works and the Fulper Pottery. 
The Fulper kilns are at Flemington, 
New Jersey, where the business was 
established in 1805 to use the red clay 
in that district for drain tiles and house- 
hold earthenware and jars. It has 
been under the name of Fulper since 
1840, and the grandson of the founder 
is W. H. Fulper, an officer of the com- 
pany and, with J. M. Stangl, also one 
of the designers. 

Art pottery was not made by Fulper 
until 1905, when the designs were taken 
from old Chinese porcelains and ex- 
perimental work was begun in glazes. 
Today the models are made by Henry 
Crenier, F. G. R. Roth, Ernesto Peruggi 
and students of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, from designs 
furnished them. 

An important discovery was that 
made by Mr. Fulper of the famille rose 
glaze, examples of which are exhibited in 
museums throughout the country. In 
1915 the Fulper Pottery won many gold 
and silver medals and the Medal of 
Honor at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, and its ceramics have been 
exhibited internationally. 
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The Enfield Pottery was founded in 
1905 at Enfield, in the historic White 
Marsh Valley, and their designing is 
done by J. H. Dulles Allen and Walter 
P. Suter. ‘We are craftsmen in clay,” 
Mr. Allen has said. “In an age of 
standardization, and with tremendous 
pressure exerted from all sides, we have 
steadfastly refused to become stan- 
dardized and refused to restrict our 
product to a few lines that are most 
efficiently produced in quantity.” 

Already the country has many 
splendid examples produced by this 
creed. In Philadelphia, the Enfield 
Pottery has produced special Spanish 
decoration for the Grill Room of the 
New Penn Athletic Club, and for 
the same building, panels and _fire- 
places with athletic themes. The tile 
panels for the new Delaware River 
Bridge, which has the longest suspen- 
sion span in the world, are also Enfield 
products. So is the large polychrome 
macaw before the entrance of the bird 
house in the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens. The handsome entrance for 
the Barnes Foundation carries Enfield 
tiles in negro motives, while the patio 
floor and loggia in the Annex of 
the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is considered of unique 
interest for its Inca and Aztec motives. 

In more intimate pottery we have the 
work from the one-man shop and kiln 
of Edmund de F. Curtis of Wayne. His 
Conestoga Pottery on the Lincoln 
Highway turns out art pottery of his 
own design and workmanship. In the 
potter craft he is an instructor at the 
School of Industrial Art. 

His contemporary is George Francis 
Frederick, who, originally from Illinois, 
is now instructor of pottery in the 
School of Industrial Art of Trenton. 
He works alone. His training was 
received in the School of Fine Arts 





of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he took a B. A. in Architecture. 

“My work,” he writes, “is mostly 
inspired by Chinese or antique Persian 
examples. My pottery is all thrown 
or spun on the potter’s wheel, so that 
each piece is individual. The ma- 
jority of my work is slip-painted in 
soft blues or greens, although some 
blended glaze effects are used.”’ 

The most versatile of the intimate- 
object craftsmen is Douglas Gilchrist 
of Lansdowne. He designs for him- 
self except when designs are sub- 
mitted with commissions. Mr. Gil- 
christ makes objects in silver, copper, 
brass, jewelry in silver and gold and 
precious stones. His most famous pro- 
duct is the hollywood casket which 
each year contains the Philadelphia 
Award founded by Edward Bok. He 
teaches metal work and jewelry at the 
School of Industrial Art, and with his 
faith in the beauty and even holiness 
of art work done for useful purposes 
with human hands, his guidance, like 
his products, must be an inspiration 
to many. 

Another jeweler of skill, talent and 
distinction is Helen Sweetser White 
Lincoln, who designs her own jewelry 
in her studio in the Art Alliance. Here 
she executes patterns with precious 
and semi-precious stones in gold: 
jewelry that has real distinction which 
differentiates it from the obvious com- 
mercial products so stupidly in de- 
mand. Hand-made jewelry far out- 
distances the other in beauty and per- 
manence, as well as in individual dis- 
tinction. 

Harriette A. Lyon designs and exe- 
cutes jewelry only in yellow gold and 
silver. Her studio is also in the Art 
Alliance building, where she works with 
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IvorY AND GOLD CASKET DESIGNED TO CONTAIN THE 
PHILADELPHIA AWARD. 
By Douglas Gilchrist. 


the care and love of her work that 
signalizes the true craftsman. 

The senior jeweler of this group is 
Joel F. Hewes, of Titusville, for he 
went into business there in 1905, not 
only designing and executing his own 
jewelry, but even making many of his 
working tools. At first his specialty 
was finger rings of gold and silver, but 
recently he has specialized in silver- 
ware. His silver is never spun but 
always beaten, and the joints made 
with a silver solder of his own manu- 
facture. He also works in carving and 
engraving in metal, stone-setting and 
enameling. 

Mrs. James C. Andrews of Clay- 
mont, an old settlement in Delaware, 
follows the rare craft of furniture deco- 
ration in a method she has worked out 
for herself. Her work is original, 
decorations following the period of the 
thing decorated, and much of it made 
on commission. Her decorations for 
rooms, ranging from wall paper to bed- 
spreads, furniture to curtains, is in- 
stalled in Chicago, Scranton, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Los Angeles, New York City 
and Philadelphia. Her work may be 
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seen at historic Naaman’s Tea House 
on the Delaware and the Arts and 
Crafts Guild, Philadelphia. 

The New Hope colony on the Dela- 
ware contains many artists, among 
them the craftsmen Morgan Colt and 
the Davenports. Mr. Colt designs and 
makes only objects to serve useful 
purposes—decorated chests and screens 
and wrought iron. He sums up the 
spirit of his work simply and ade- 
quately: “Gothic and early Renais- 
sance were the high spots in arts and 
crafts to my mind, and we try to enter 
into the spirit of those days. We try 
to make useful things as good-looking 
as possible.’ 

Not far away are the hand-looms of 
the Davenports, Don Abbott and Ethel 
Ramsey, the weavers of New Hope. 
Mrs. Davenport is a Philadelphian, 
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CONTEMPORARY SILVER MADE IN PHILADELPHIA HAS ALL THE GRACE AND DELICACY 
OF ITS ARTISTIC FOREBEARS. 


though Mr. Davenport came from 
Massachusetts. Beginning in the fall 
of 1916, their weaving combined three 
crafts: designing the ornament, design- 
ing the fabric, and dyeing the materials. 
Here Mr. Abbott’s training in the 
textile course of the Pennsylvania 
Museum was invaluable. Mrs. Daven- 
port took the course of the School of 
Industrial Art, part of the Museum, 
and later studied in Florence and Paris. 
Her designs for ornaments follow free 
conventionalization of flower forms. 

One loom used by the Davenports is 
200 years old. Their product they call 
“muslin tapestry,’ though it is in a 
style technically known as “tabby 
weaving,’ which cannot be duplicated 
by machinery. The Davenports, after 
studying carefully the primitive weaves 
and styles, combined with their train- 
ing a familiarity with the peasant 
crafts of Europe and put them on a 
sound business basis here in America. 
It took tremendous courage and faith, 
and the recognition of their work by 
purchase and a prize awarded by the 
Chicago Art Institute are indications of 
their success and high standards. 





The Arts and 
Crafts Guild 
began its serv- 
ice and stimu- 
lus tocraftsand 
public in 1905, 
when it was or- 
ganized as The 
Daedalus Arts 
and Crafts 
Guild at 237 
S. Eleventh 
Street. It grew 
in size and im- 
portance stead- 
ily from the 
start, adding 
studios, a 
bench-room for unfinanced workers, 
classes in various crafts, and a city gar- 
den in the backyards of adjoining houses 
that were finally converted to its uses. 

Its influence extended soon beyond 
the city where it was unique, until its 
example directly resulted in the found- 
ing of similar organizations in Pitts- 
burgh and in Minnesota. 

In 1911 the Daedalus organization 
was incorporated under its present 
title of the Arts and Crafts Guild of 
Philadelphia. That was the year of 
the garden development. In 1922 it 
had become cramped for still larger 
quarters. 

It was then the Art Alliance of 
Philadelphia offered to remodel the 
basement at 1825 Walnut Street on 
Rittenhouse Square, and submitted 
plans designed to suit the needs of the 
Guild. That October the Guild moved 
into its new showrooms and _ offices, 
where it continues to expand its sphere 
of usefulness and encouragement to 
the craftsmen. It is one of the im- 
portant factors working for the beauti- 
fication of our unnecessarily drab and 
stereotyped surroundings in daily life. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, FAIRMOUNT PARK 
Built by John Macpherson in 1761. Generally regarded as the finest Colonial mansion in the North, the 
house was bought in 1779 by General Benedict Arnold, then commandant of the American forces in Philadelphia, 
as a marriage gift to his bride, Peggy Shippen. 


PHILADELPHIA’S “COLONIAL CHAIN” 


By FisKE KIMBALL 


Director of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 


N the old houses of Fairmount 
-ark, Philadelphia has an artistic 
resource preserved today by no 

other American city. Protected by the 
Park from the destruction which the 
growth of cities elsewhere visited on 
colonial mansions, preserved also by 
fortunate chance from demolition at 
the hands of one-sided enthusiasts for 
nature alone, they offer today an object 
lesson in simplicity, harmony and 
dignity, and an epitome of the de- 
velopment of architecture and decora- 
tion in our early days. 

New York has ruthlessly swept away 
most of its early landmarks. Valuing 
their lost teaching, the Metropolitan 
Museum has brought together, in its 
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American wing, a series of single rooms 
from successive periods, with their ap- 
propriate furnishings, which admirably 
illustrate the history and beauty of 
American art in the days of the colonies 
and of the early Republic. 
Philadelphia’s opportunity is still 
greater. It has a series of whole 
houses, mostly in their original set- 
tings. Not to mention important 
houses in other parks, or those in the 
loving hands of patriotic organizations, 
it has a dozen in Fairmount Park, con- 
veniently located a few hundred yards 
apart, near its Museum. These by 
themselves are sufficient to illustrate 
the evolution of American art from the 
time of William Penn until the nine- 
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THE WeEst Doorway oF Mount PLEASANT 


teenth century. In several cases these 
houses are the very finest of their 
respective periods and types, with 
features of a richness and quality of 
workmanship unequalled or unsur- 
passed anywhere in America. It is 
hoped that the day may not be far 
distant when a number of these may be 
furnished with the finest products of 
the Philadelphia cabinet-makers, and 
form so many stages in a pilgrimage to 
the shrines of early American art, so 
many links in a colonial chain. 

The oldest of the houses in the Park 
is that of William Penn himself, trans- 





ported there in 1883 from its original 
site in Letitia Court. This house was 
begun even before Penn’s arrival in 
1682, and was completed and occu- 
pied by him in 1683. One of the oldest 
brick houses now standing anywhere in 
America, it best represents the urban 
type of the end of the seventeenth 
century. It is interesting also as hav- 
ing perhaps the oldest true chimney- 
piece still preserved from the colonies. 
Whereas the typical house of the 
seventeenth century had its great fire- 
place quite unadorned, this one has a 
real “mantel,” with rich surrounding 
moulding and heavy shelf. 

Next in order of time is “ Belmont,” 
the home during the Revolution of 
Judge Richard Peters, and a favorite 
resort of Washington. There was 
much bantering rivalry between Wash- 
ington, Peters and William Hamilton 
as to the relative merits of their similar 
down-river views. Regarding them 
impartially, we can scarcely doubt that 
Peters’ view, from Belmont, was the 
finest. Beside the older and smaller 
house where Richard Peters was born 
in 1743, the mansion-house was built 
by William Peters in 1745. Small in 
size, it was rich in adornment. Spec- 
ially notable are the drawing-room and 
the stair-hall. Both of these have 
heavy ornamental plaster-work of a 
character unexampled in this country, 
betraying the influence of the Louis 
XIV style, with its characteristic 
cockle-shells and other motifs.  Al- 
though the delicacy of the later rocaille 
and Adam plaster-work may make that 
of ‘“Belmont’”’ seem heavy, we should 
not forget that it is the earliest in type, 
and very likely the earliest in date, of 
all our decorated ceilings. 

Particularly numerous are the houses 
from the middle of the century : ‘“‘Wood- 
ford’, the Edgeley House, and the 
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Mount PLEASANT MANSION—THE GREAT CHAMBER 


Fisher House. The best of them is 
Woodford, built by William Coleman 
about 1756. It admirably represents 
the early Georgian style, just preceding 
the advent of the Louis XV, or “ Chip- 
pendale’’, influence. Broad wall-sur- 
faces, sturdy columns and arches, and 
the unusual elaboration of academic 
elements—the central pediment, the 
end pilasters, the triple Palladian 
window, the complete cornice between 
the stories—give it great formal 
dignity. 

“Mount Pleasant,’ built by John 
Macpherson in 1761, is generally and 
justly regarded as the finest of the old 
houses of Philadelphia, and indeed of 
all the northern Colonies. It stands at 





” 


the end of a long avenue, flanked by 
two advanced outbuildings,* and by 
stables, admirably designed, to left 
and right, making a group of lordly 
effect. The house itself, with its 
massive doorways, rich Palladian win- 
dows, and vast arched chimney stacks, 
is full of dignity. In the great pierced 
shell which forms the fanlight we get a 
hint of the new character of detail we 
are to find in the interior: the French 
rocaille, of which pierced shell-work, 
with foliage correspondingly pierced, 
was the typical ornament. The great 
entrance-hall has a_ rich cornice 
modelled on that of the vestibule of 
Independence Hall, then recently fin- 
ished. The parlor and the great 
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chamber upstairs are richly panelled 
and carved. Arched cupboards with 
elaborate tabernacle frames and balus- 
traded galleries held the treasures of 
Lowestoft. The carved cresting of the 
overmantel in the great chamber, with 
its swan-necked scrolls and pierced 
leafage, recalls the tops of the fine 
mahogany highboys, characteristic of 
Philadelphia, some of which must have 
stood in these rooms. 

As “Mount Pleasant”’ represents the 
culmination of the Colonial style just 
prior to the Revolution, “Solitude,” 
the bachelor retreat built by John Penn 
just after the conclusion of peace, rep- 
resents the new style of the early 
Republic. Except for some of the 
ornamented ceilings at “Mount Ver- 
non,’ carried out in the very midst of 
the war, the work at “Solitude”’ was 
the first to show America the new style 
of decoration which had been in- 
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THE CEILING OF THE DRAWING ROOM OF BELMONT, 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, BUILT BY WILLIAM PETERS IN 1745 


This is the only example in America of an ornamented 

plaster ceiling in the Louis XIV manner, preceding in 

style the rocaille or Louis XV ceilings of Westover, the 
Philipse manor, and others. 


augurated by the brothers Adam in 
London. There are no less than four 
wonderful ceilings with the delicate 
Adam ornament of classical motives: 
medallions, garlands, candelabra, and 
trophies. In one room still stand the 
slender bookcases, of the character 
later made familiar by Sheraton, which 
held the books of John Penn. The 
house is reverently cared for by the 
Zoological Society, in whose grounds it 
stands. 

Just across the river, on Robert 
Morris’s estate “The Hills’, stands the 
house afterwards famous as ‘‘Lemon 
Hill’, the home of Henry Pratt, who 
developed the gardens and conserva- 
tories which gave it this name. 
Whereas at “Solitude” itis the rich 
classical ornament which marks it as 
of the new day, here it is the novel 
arrangement of the plan and the gra- 
cious form of the rooms which are char- 
acteristic of the finest houses of the 
sarly Republic. Here, for perhaps the 
first time in this country, was adopted 
the French type of plan, with an oval 
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drawing room occupying the center of 
the garden- or river-front. This was a 
scheme employed at the time in the 
White House in Washington and in 
certain of the most important mansions 
all the way from General Knox’s at 
Thomaston, Maine, to the Nathaniel 
Russell house at Charleston in South 
Carolina. 

Other charming nearby houses of the 
early Republican period are “Sweet- 
briar’’, built by Samuel Breck in 1797, 
and “ Rockland’, with its lovely porch 
of delicate columns, which carries on 
the story of American architecture to 
1810 and after. 

It is with “Mount Pleasant,’’ very 
appropriately, that the work of re- 
storation and furnishing the houses as 
branch museums, open to the public, 
has been begun. ‘The restoration, 
already inaugurated by the Commis- 
sioners of Fairmount Park, will now be 
completed through the liberal support 
of a private donor, who has undertaken 
the requisite work in the interior. 


Plans are also being made for the 
restoration of the old-time garden, of 
which the terraces and great surround- 
ing trees still remain. Curtains of the 
period, draped in the style of the time, 
will again be hung at the windows, and 
all will be prepared to receive loans and 
gifts of furniture such as might have 
filled the house in the days of John 
Macpherson or of Peggy Shippen, to 
complete the picture of a colonial 
gentleman’s home. ‘These are being 
assembled by an active committee, and 
it is hoped that the mansion, furnished 
as on the eve of the Revolution, may 
be opened for visitors this coming 
summer. 

We can scarcely doubt that this will 
be only the beginning, and that by 
the time the great new Museum at 
Fairmount is finished, there will be, 
to supplement its own suite of Ameri- 
can rooms, a chain of fine old houses, 
appropriately furnished, from every 
period of the colonies and the Re- 
public. 





FOREWORD 


(Continued from page 151) 


establish and test the principles of a great government. Philadelphia thus came 
to radiate a feeling and a spirit that won the respect and acclamation of the 
people of all lands of the earth. The impress of such hands is lasting. 

It is seen even today in institutions which reach back into this past. No one 
who knows the history of America or of civilization in America can enter the 
gates of Philadelphia, tread its streets, or hear its name without surrendering toa 
flood of visions and recollections of this “ greenecountry town”’ of the seventeenth 
century, which in the eighteenth rose to such preéminence under the blessings 
of the spirit of liberalism in which it was born, and which, in the twentieth 
century, still possesses the reasons for a pride in its people because of the place 
they continue to hold in the movement to advance science and the fine arts. 
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THE RESIDENCE AND TERRACES IN ADAPTED SPANISH STYLE OF Mrs. CHARLES S. WALTON 
Boyd, Abel and Gugert, architects. 


THE MODERN SUBURBS OF PHILADELPHIA 


By BRENTON G. WALLACE 


last century—America tried to 

originate an architecture of its 
own. In this it failed miserably, but it 
left evidence which we may regard as a 
valuable lesson. 

Since America in the early period 
drew her people from Europe, it would 
seem entirely natural and proper to 
draw upon the mother countries for 
types of architectural design. This is 
no more than fair, for we should allow 
to architectural design the same de- 
velopment we have enjoyed as a people. 

So on this very normal plan of race 
expansion and the extension of race 
customs, the colonial period in Amer- 
ican building looked to types from 
England and France, and a national 
modification developed here which was 
beautiful in its simplicity. Some of 
the old examples still survive in Ger- 


[i one period of its history—the 
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mantown and regions near the city— 
Stenton, Wyck and others. 

During the war of 1812, Philadelphia 
city residences were almost entirely 
brick. Gradually the elite of the city 
tried to get away from the common 
brick and appropriate to their exclu- 
sive use a more distinctive building 
material. It was then that brown- 
stone was brought from Hummels- 
town, and the residential section decked 
out in this somber attire which, in its 
turn, grew quite commonplace. 

The period following this was rest- 
less. We tried to create without evo- 
lution an original architecture that 
would be peculiarly American. If we 
did so, it was with a quite unlooked-for 
result, for the decades that were de- 
voted to this travail of originality are 
now referrred to jokingly as “the 
early ignorant period.”’ 
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Certain notable examples of this are 
still standing and may be studied in 
the Broad Street Station and the 
Library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At this time residences were 
built with square glass towers, sitting 
on top of the roofs like ill-fitting top 
hats. Porches highly ornamented in 
bad taste were run around the entire 
buildings, or across the fronts of the 
principal rooms, so that the interiors 
were made dark and gloomy even 
though a pleasant farm surrounded the 
house. Wood was used in construction 
because of speed of erection and cheap- 
ness. Ardmore, Bryn Mawr and Ger- 
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mantown are full of these types. In- 
deed, Germantown is nothing less than 
a huge museum of the history of 
American domestic architecture. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth 
century, some of the wealthier people 
began to employ architects who had 
studied in Europe. We began to 
recover from our efforts to originate a 
new architecture and went back to the 
classic models for source and guidance. 
Perhaps the most important factor 
in this return to sanity and normal 
architectural development was the 
training by the teachers in the school 
of architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. WALTON’S WALLED GARDEN. 
Boyd, Abel and Gugert, architects. 














SPANISH TYPE. BRENTON G. WALLACE RESIDENCE 
Wallace & Warner, architects. 


But at this time a house designed by 
an architect was costly beyond all 
conscience and only the very wealthy 
could afford it. The main reasons for 
this were due to the inconsiderate and 
impractical specifications of the archi- 
tects, who paid no attention to ex- 
pediency in stating the materials to be 
used in their houses. They specified 
materials which had to be brought 
great distances. In addition to this, 
the details of their designs were very 
elaborate and so added to the cost of 
building, and they often adapted their 
plans from the most expensive ex- 
amples of foreign architecture. 

In a section so rich in building 
materials as Philadelphia, there is no 
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need to import materials for use in 
residential construction. But these 
designers thought nothing of ordering 
limestone from Indiana and expensive 
brick and marble from other sections of 
the country. Naturally a house so 
designed cost a fortune. 

Architects are now endeavoring to 
adapt classic lines, and designs of 
foreign origin, to fit the local conditions. 
This is not in the least a hardship for 
architects designing residences to be 
built in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Quite the contrary, for in the Phila- 
delphia district we have a possibility 
of getting more variety in building 
materials than in probably any other 
city in the country, and of getting it at 
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DutcH COLONIAL TyPpE oF House. PHILADELPHIA 
SUBURBS 


less cost. We have a wonderful selec- 
tion of building stone here which not 
only lends itself handsomely to domes- 
tic uses for variety and beauty, but is 
hard enough to be durable and soft 
enough to be workable. Several types 
of local stones—brown and grey and 
specials—come from the Foxcroft and 
Cynwyd quarries, and the quarries of 
West Chester greenstone. Slate of a 
wide range of texture comes from 
Easton on the Delaware. 

Other factors are brick and tile, and 
we find that Philadelphia is the center 
of an enormous industry providing 
these two materials in the highest 
quality and variety. We have, of 
course, the same possibility of using 
frame construction as have other sec- 
tions of the country, but the con- 
venience and range of material in stone, 
brick and tile make Philadelphia sub- 
urbs distinctive from those of cities in 
the South, West or New England. 

Two factors important in making a 
house artistic are design, or proportion, 
and texture. One is as important as 
the other. The lines of a house may be 
beautiful by night and give the im- 
pression of a most attractive structure, 
but in the daytime the texture may 
appear wrong, and so destroy the 
effectiveness of the whole work. 





Another important consideration in 
a house, often overlooked, is that of 
color—not only the color secured from 
the different stones, bricks and tiles, 
but the applied color which goes on the 
shutters, railings, cornices and other 
woodwork. In our suburbs we are 
experimenting successfully with color 
in these details, and residences are far 
ahead of public buildings in the matter 
of architectural coloring. 

It must be evident that the far- 
famed distinction and beauty of Phila- 
delphia’s suburbs is not an accidental 
glory but deserved by the peculiar 
advantages enjoyed here. The rolling 
countryside in itself contributes to the 
luxuriant charm of suburban Phila- 
delphia. Its interesting undulations, 
with many groves of fine hardwoods; 
occasional ravines filled with ever- 
green, laurel and rhododendron; rich 
meadows and pastures; fertile farm 
land; long ridges enclosing rich val- 
leys; broken sections with steep hills 
and their half-mystical ravines; the 
intimacy of innumerable brooks and 
streams, and the majestic panorama 





SMALL HOUSE ADAPTED FROM NATIVE FARM HOUSE 
MODELS 
Wm. T. Brown house. C. A. Ziegler, architect. 
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of rivers—all this is 
the natural setting 
with which nature has 
endowed Philadelphia 
and which has been 
taken with loving ap- 
preciation as a setting 
for the important in- 
fluence of the archi- 
tectural school of the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The city residence, 
as such, is rapidly 
going out of existence 
because of the apart- 
ment house and the 
business expansion of 
the city. The choice 
residential district closest to the city 
begins with Overbrook and Merion. 
In Merion there are excellent examples 
of almost every style of American 
adaptation on the aristocratic locations 
bordering Latches Lane, Highland Ave- 
nue, and Bowman Avenue. The pre- 
vailing types are English, like the resi- 
dence of Edward Bok, and the authen- 
tic example on its wide terrace occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam L. Sup- 
plee. A splendid Elizabethan type is 








THE JOHN STEWART HOUSE, A FRENCH CHATEAU, 
TYPE OF THE SMALLER RESIDENCE 
Wallace & Warner, architects. 
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THE ENGLISH CoUNTRY HOUSE OF PERSIFOR FRAZER, 3RD 
Robert Rhodes McGoodwin, architect. 


“Burroaks’’—W. Judson Sprankle, 
owner—and of the Tudor, the fine 
house and formal setting “ Drake Lin- 
den Hall’, owned by Mrs. G. Me- 
Menamin, is a striking instance. A 
touch of the Spanish is ‘ Pemferd 
-atio”’, the residence of Mr. Percey 
Foederer. 

Wynnewood is abundant in styles 
adapted for use as small residences of 
distinction suited for small lots of 
ground. Through Ardmore — the 
grounds become more spacious, as they 
do in the regions of Wynnewood lying 
back from the railroad, where the old 
estates remain unbroken by improve- 
ment developments. 

On Montgomery Avenue in Haver- 
ford, at the corner of Booth Lane, is 
“Collkenny”’, a magnificent Tudor 
house. Just beyond is the entrance to 
the lovely Rose Lane section, with the 
beautiful estates of the Beckurts, 
Mathers, Barries and others. Bryn 
Mawr, so replete with associations of 
bygone tastes, presents such confront- 
ing contrasts as in the last century 
summer home of Mr. William C. Scull 
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ENGLISH CouNTRY House. HeEatiy C. DULLES 


and the colonial adaptation facing it, 
occupied by Mr. McVitty. 

Rosemont takes its name from the 
original property in that vicinity called 
“Rosemont Farms’’, which still stands 
and is the residence of the Misses Ash- 
bridge. Some of the large estates are 
being broken up, but the building re- 
strictions are severe in this section, and 
the general character of the neighbor- 
hood is well maintained. On _ the 
Austin Estate—if I may be pardoned 
for a personal reference—is my own 
house, adapted in design from the 
Spanish, and touched by the Moorish 
influence. It is built of a brown stone 
covered roughly with dark brown 
mortar. ‘The roof is of red tiles and the 
front ornamented with wrought iron 
grilles and rails. 

One of the first handsome houses to 
be built after America settled down to 
sound principles of design was ‘“ Chet- 
wynd’’, the residence of Mr. John Con- 
verse at Rosemont. In this section is 
a fine, modern, colonial, wide-clap- 
board house belonging to Mr. R. R. 
Fields, and the magnificent [nglish 
house of Mr. Robert Kelso Cassatt. 
Bryn Mawr Avenue is lined with large 
estates of grandeur and beauty—the 
estates of Mr. George Earle, Mr. 
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Robert Strawbridge, “Fox Hill 
Farms”’ (the’estate of the late Rudolph 
Ellis), and “Wooton”, the country 
residence of Mr. George W. Childs 
Drexel, where European royalty has 
been often entertained. 

Further out on the Main Line is 
“Bloomfield”, the French chateau of 
Mr. G. H. McFadden, Jr., and at Villa 
Nova—where Spring Mill and Mont- 
gomery Avenues join—is the Tudor 
type of house owned by Mr. J. Beaver 
White. 

At St. Davids the Walton Estate is 
a sweeping mass of stone designed in 
Spanish type by Knickerbacker Boyd, 
with extensive grounds spreading from 
terraces down across luxuriant lawns 
to lakes and streams in the valley 
below. ‘“Waldemarthan’’, it is called, 
and on its beautiful system of lakes and 
streams is a huge rustic cabin, a water- 
wheel and mill, and many delightful 
little bridges. The garden, partly 
walled, is formal in layout but informal 
in planting. 





THE WATERWHEEL. A DETAIL ON THE WALTON 
ESTATE. 
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In this section the French residence 
of Mr. John Stewart shows how excel- 
lent is the architecture in the smaller 
modern house. Houses priced from 
$10,000 to $35,000 can now be artis- 
tically designed. The adaptation of 
the Dutch Colonial is especially popu- 
lar, because it enables an architect to 
give volume and yet cut down ex- 
pensive details. It makes the best- 
looking cheap house. 

Such a field as this can be covered 
here only by brief indication of its 
richness. The examples are selected 
at random as they occurred to me, 
though they by no means should be 
considered superior to a great number 
of other residences in the Philadelphia 
suburbs. In the Wyncote section, 
where Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis and Mr. 
George Horace Lorimer have their 
estates, there is a beautiful region of 
large and impressive residences. The 
Bala-Cynwyd district is devoted chiefly 
to moderately priced, good-looking 
houses, though there are some large 
estates among them. Chestnut Hill 
contains a great number of mansions, 
the English house of Mr. Robert 
Hooper, the houses on the enormous 
Houston and Woodward Estates, the 
residence of Mr. Persifor Frazier, 3rd, 
and many other handsome examples of 
that successful use of materials and 
designs for which our suburbs have 
become justly famous. 

The Devon and Paoli end of the 
Main Line, and the Whitemarsh Valley 
beyond Chestnut Hill, are locations 
where pretentious estates are largely 
intermingled with renovated farm 
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TypPicaAL COLONIAL CLAPBOARD HOUSE OF ROLAND R. 
FIELDS AT ROSEMONT, PA. 
Wallace & Warner, architects. 


houses which have been restored and 
added to with great good taste. 
“Whitemarsh Hall’, the regal chateau 
of Mr. Edward T. Stotesbury, is 
named from the valley wherein it 
stands amid wide-stretching meadows. 
It presides majestically at the head of a 
long avenue sweeping down a terraced 
foreground to the lodge in the distance. 

Near Valley Forge is the country 
house of the late Senator Knox, a suc- 
cessful renovation of the colonial farm- 
house of olden times, suggestive, with 
its tall, slender wooden pillars, of the 
Wynne house in Merion referred to in 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s historical novel 
“Hugh Wynne”’. 
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THE PLAN OF CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA 





By JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT 


commissioned Thomas Holme to 

survey and plan the site of the 
City of Philadelphia. At that time 
Penn had yet to visit his new domain. 
The first landing had been made in 
August of the previous year. Never- 
theless Penn gave explicit instructions 
to his agent to proceed on a grand scale 
with the organization of the city. In 
his conception it was to consist of a 
group of landed estates, each of one 
hundred acres, with a manor house in 
the center. He wished it to be a 
“oreen city’? which could not burn. 
Just where the slums were to be placed 
was not mentioned in the list of written 
instructions. Could it have been the 
innocent thought of the good man that 
in the City of Brotherly Love, virtue 
would ever prevail over moral turpi- 
tude? 

Whatever may have been Penn's con- 
ception of the ideal social structure, 
hard-headed and practical councils soon 
prevailed, and the street system as we 
know it today was adopted. It con- 
tained no accidental features. It was 
planned first and lived in afterwards. 
There was no intention of leaving 
anything to chance. Even irregular 
buildings were forbidden. If Penn 
could have foreseen the spread of his 
city, it is doubtful if he would have 
altered the scheme, except to make it 
bigger, which after all is just what has 
happened. For when William Penn 


‘er April 18, 1682, William Penn 


laid aside the cloak of his noble and 
gentle philosophy and as it were came 
down to brass tacks, he became a 
first-class real estate operator to whom 
a city plan was a selling proposition. 

He saw his problem in terms of lots 





and frontages. He regarded streets as 
unsaleable areas. He placed the center 
of his city midway between the two 
rivers. Here two wide thoroughfares 
met each other at right angles. A 
small park accented their junction. 
Four additional small open spaces, 
known today as Rittenhouse, Wash- 
ington, Logan and Franklin Squares, 
were reserved, one in each of the four 
sectors of the plan. All the rest of the 
city was cross-hatched with a meaning- 
less gridiron of narrow streets. The 
map finished, the shrewd William sold 
lots to his followers, breaking down 
sales-resistance in a thoroughly modern 
fashion. There can be no doubt about 
it. William Penn believed in the future 
of his city, which is much to his credit. 
Anyone can start a city, but to only a 
few among mankind can be given the 
title of “ Founder’. Such is the per- 
versity of fate that a great leader of 
thought, a pioneer, a man of wide 
vision finds his title to fame resting 
upon the poorest and least imaginative 
of his works—his plan of Philadelphia. 

Central Philadelphia today is the 
materialization of William Penn’s plan. 
It is formed of Market street, an east 
and west street of a definite character 
with a beginning and an ending, and a 
north and south street called Broad, 
with no beginning and no ending. Of 
late years the Parkway has been con- 
structed, a broad, diagonal avenue of 
majestic proportions, having its two 
vistas closed with a splendid art mu- 
seum and a large city hall. All the rest 
is covered with a criss-cross of narrow 
streets hopelessly clogged with traffic 
during business hours. But as one 
wanders in what was formerly the 
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PROPOSED PRIVATE BRIDGE ACROSS FILBERT STREET, 
East OF 8TH STREET, NOT APPROVED BY THE ART JURY 


suburbs, so far removed from Broad and 
Market that even William Penn him- 
self would have hesitated to gridiron 
them, strange things begin to happen. 
Streets take on curious changes of 
direction; nothing so frivolous as a 
curve, but for all that a deviation from 
the straight and narrow path. Forsome 
reason never connected with a general 
plan a street becomes suddenly wider 
than its fellows. Ridge avenue almost 
became a real diagonal. It commenced 
as an innocent country lane on its way 
to the wharves on the Delaware river 
when it ran foul of a sophisticated 
street layout and stopped in its tracks. 

Originally forest trails, then country 
roads, these irregular avenues were 
always real lines of direction leading 
from one place to another in a simple, 
straight-forward manner. They were 
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PRIVATE BRIDGE ACROSS FILBERT STREET, APPROVED 
BY THE ART JURY OF PHILADELPHIA 


outside the ken of the city planner of 
1682, but two and one half centuries 
later they are about to fulfill the second 
and greater stage of their destiny. 

A characteristic of all of these roads 
is their uniform destination. They all 
point towards the center of the early 
colonial town where Independence Hall 
now stands; but they were unable to 
penetrate the gridiron. They all came to 
anend onits perimeter instead of meeting 
at a common point. What would have 
happened if the surveyor had stayed his 
hand can be seen on the west side of the 
Schuylkill. The river was crossed by a 
ferry on the line of Market street and it 
was only natural that roads leading to 
Philadelphia should converge and meet 
at this point. The union, once effected, 
has endured owing to its establishment 
of the regional roads before the rec- 
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FORMER MANAYUNK BRIDGE 


tangular street system was extended 
westward. 

Generally speaking, the highways 
from the north terminate on the line 
of Spring Garden street. On the south 
the dead line is Washington avenue. 
Those serving western territory were 
united at the edge of the city and, 
crossing the Schuylkill River, con- 
tinued on as Market street, for alone of 
the regional roads, this highway entered 
into the scheme of the new plan. 

Since one hundred years before the 
ending of the Revolution down to the 
present day, the plan of central Phila- 
delphia has remained without sub- 
stantial modification, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the still unfinished 
Parkway. 

In spite of the smallness of its scale 
and the awkwardness of the circulation, 
the needs of the hour were fairly well 
served by Penn’s street system until 
the advent of the automobile in the 
first vears of the present century. 
That the material growth of cities is a 
virtue per se has been, and still is, one 
of the foundation stones of the eco- 
nomic structure of our nation. It was 
the basic conception of William Penn’s 
plan. Like her sister municipalities, 
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Philadelphia gave every’ encourage- 
ment to expansion. Very slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, the pressure on 
the center was increased by the con- 
struction of new suburbs. The price of 
real estate mounted in direct propor- 
tion to the number of people using the 
streets, and its owners prospered. 
Twenty-five years ago the Parkway 
was commenced, for even at that date 
there were schemes on foot to relieve 
congestion. The creation of the morn- 
ing congestion, followed by its late 
afternoon release, is a very profitable 
business. 

Suddenly, without any warning, the 
internal combustion engine mounted on 
wheels, burst upon us and completely 
wrecked all our notions of street plan- 
ning. Inaword, more vehicles use the 
streets today than can be safely ac- 
commodated. Possessed of this new 
and fascinating means of transporta- 
tion, urbanites have become suburb- 
anites. Their efforts meet with tem- 
porary success until the city bulges out 
and reclaims them as its own. The 
vastly increased number of people 
using the city has caused inflation in 
the price of land. This in its turn has 
necessitated more expensive and larger 
buildings to accommodate the in- 
creasing population, and to produce 
enough revenue to pay the mounting 
rents and taxes. The widening of the 
streets would necessitate the condem- 
nation and wrecking of these new and 
expensive buildings, not to mention 
the acquisition of the land and the 
damage to commercial interests. The 
cost of street-widening in central Phila- 
delphia is so great as to render it vision- 
ary. In the meantime, the pressure of 
the outlying districts upon the center 
is increasing day-by-day. In a vain 
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THE NEw MANAYUNK BRIDGE 


effort to relieve congestion, subways are 
being constructed under the principal 
streets. Generally speaking, the 
branches of the system will meet under 
the City Hall at Broad and Market 
streets. This will discharge into the 
already overburdened city thousands 
of people who, lacking means of trans- 
portation, cannot get there now, and 
the last state will be worse than the 
first. Experience teaches us that sub- 
ways increase congestion. If they did 
not they would never be built. The 
increased population will cause in- 
crease in land values which will cause 
increase in size of buildings to house the 
increasing population, which will in 
turn demand new means of trans- 
portation. The Founder could never 
have foreseen the desperate plight of 
cities doomed to unrestricted growth. 


In the meantime countless quacks 
urge their “solutions.’’ Double- and 
triple-decked streets have caught the 
public fancy. I, myself, had a small 
part in popularizing this scheme, 
but only as a part of a very profound 
modification of the usual street-de- 
sign. The mere increase in a street’s 
capacity always does more harm than 
good unless use is prevented from again 
overtaking capacity. 

There is, I believe, but one solution 
to the problem. It is the permanent 
limitation of the number of individuals 
permitted on a given area of ground at 
any one time. This point once decided, 
buildings would be more than the 
ephemeral things they now are, and 
transportation could be designed to 
meet a known demand. But it is to 
be feared that such a proposal is not in 
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accord with our present desires, and 
that fantastic schemes of arcading and 
double-decking and tunnelling will be 
the order of the day, each palliative 
being followed by a slight temporary 
improvement, succeeded by a worse 
condition than before. 

As if the automobiles and the con- 
centration schemes of real estate 
dealers, bankers and _ street-railroad 
presidents had not wrought enough 
havoc to our ancient city, a new and 
formidable agent of congestion is about 
to step upon the stage. I refer to the 
Delaware river bridge, which is to be 
opened to the public during the coming 
summer. As if hypnotized with terror, 
we sit motionless watching the approach 
of the devastating monster. Some 
of our highest officials utter soothing 
words, saying that no one will use the 
bridge; others advance impossible 
schemes of street-widening, entailing 
details of finance which must have been 
inspired by a reading of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Observations of the traffic 
on other great bridges prove that dur- 
ing times of intensive use an automobile 
of Camden origin will roll into Phila- 
delphia once every second and, as is no 
more than common decency, the City 
of Brotherly Love will do as much for 
its New Jersey sister. 

Let no one be so rash as to deny the 
horrendous prophecy. It has happened 
in other places, and it will come to pass, 
and that right speedily, here in Phila- 
delphia. 

Under our present philosophy of land 
tenure and finance, any discussion of a 
really effective street-widening plan is 
a waste of time, and furthermore, unless 
accompanied by the imposition of an 
absolute limit on usable area, the 
remedy would be worse than the 
disease. We must therefore base our 
hopes of salvation upon plan and direc- 
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tion, and abandon our pathetic belief in 
engineering panaceas. 

Central Philadelphia, and we may 
include the new Pennsylvania station 
in this area, contains now, or soon will, 
several important centers of traffic 
origin. I will refer to them as traffic- 
breeders, for the mere fact of the 
existence of a compact mass of people 
sets in motion the cycle of trade, 
shelter and transportation. It is almost 
a biological progression. The more 
important of these centers will be the 
great railroad stations, the subway 
concentration under the City Hall and 
the new bridge. 

It has been proposed to widen a ring 
of streets within the points occupied by 
these traffic-breeders, in the hope and 
belief that it will relieve pressure upon 
the center. If it does, then all man’s 
study, theoretic or pragmatic, that has 
been spent on planning has been 
wasted. The initial movement of 
trafic from any one of the traffic- 
breeders will be directed towards the 
congested area by the existence of a 
wide street between it and the center, 
and the tendency to continue in a 
direct line and cross the vortex of 
vehicular movement will be irresistible. 
This ring of wide streets will only serve 
a local purpose and will have only a 
negligible effect on the great volume 
of regional traffic. 

The problem can be shown diagram- 
matically as a circle surrounded by 
railroad stations and bridgeheads, all 
directing their jets of traffic towards the 
congested area. The movement is 
centripetal. 

The term “regional traffic’? should 
receive a word of explanation in this 
connection. So far as the center of the 
city is concerned, any traffic passing 
through it on its way from one outside 
point to another without stopping can 
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be considered as regional traffic and 
should be routed around it. 

A ring of wide streets near the center 
will be valuable for local purposes, but 
of itself will tend to draw inwards all 
extraneous traffic. It is clear, there- 
fore, that what is needed is a ring of 
boulevards lying outside of the area of 
traffic-breeders, and from which all the 
great regional diagonals will branch 
and into which they will feed. It 
will act as a great traffic conduit, by- 
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passing effectively the seething mass 
of pedestrians and wheeled vehicles 
near the City Hall. 

How traffic can be given a centrifugal 
impetus can also be diagrammed. 
From an examination of the drawing 
the principals of circulation around and 
away from the heart can be readily un- 
derstood. 

As a rule the planner, having ar- 
rived at this point of his thesis, asks for 
money for the realization of his ideas, 
and by that fact severs his connection 
with reality. For, naturally, there is 
no sum in the city treasury sufficient to 
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execute any substantial part of the 
scheme. But, strange to relate, the 
condition is radically different in Phila- 
delphia. The outer boulevards and 
their regional feeders have always been 
in the ideal location. While they were 
no part of the original plan they were, 
its 


nevertheless, original sequence. 
First came the gridiron, then the 


regional routes and the girdle, and 
finally the extension of the gridiron. 
The diagonals came to a dead stop on 
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the rim of Vested Interest, and Oh! 
fortunate Fate! They did not arrive 
at their ultimate goal, the center of the 
city. From the time of Charles the 
Second until today lamentations have 
been uttered because an inscrutable 
Providence has spared the city from the 
crowning disaster of a cart-wheel plan 
with streets meeting at the hub. Bya 
happy accident the situation is about 
to be saved by the only part of the city 
plan not conceived by man. 

These boulevards are not quite com- 
plete. Here and there is a gap. Bad 
paving and rails discourage their use. 
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One bridge should be added, another is 
in bad repair, but on the entire peri- 
meter of Spring Garden street, Thirty- 
fourth street, Washington avenue and 
Delaware avenue there is no new con- 
struction or condemnation necessary. 
Once in operation, it will be possible to 
by-pass all regional traffic around the 
center, and much of the local traffic 
which now wanders aimlessly around 
the tall buildings will follow the outer 
boulevards for at least some part of 
their journey. The full value of this, 
however, will only be apparent when 
the Delaware river bridge is opened. 
The boulevards will provide for an easy 
circulation around the nucleus, and 
direct contact at a dozen points with 
distant territory. They will make it 
easier for local and regional traffic to 
separate than to unite, and under the 
circumstances, that is about as much as 
can be hoped for. 

The broad outlines of the Plan have 
now been given with the exception of 
one detail, the very small but most 
critical area around the bridgehead 
itself. In every proposal I have seen 
this part has occupied the center of the 
stage and has monopolized far too much 
attention. No possible arrangement 
of the Plaza will have the slightest 
effect on the situation unless it is 
united to and made a subordinate part 
of a comprehensive scheme. But 
viewed in its proper perspective the 
elements of the problem are few and 
easy of solution. 
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First: There must be several direct, 
wide connections between the bridge 
Plaza and the outer boulevards. 

Second: At the end of the bridge, 
within the limits of Franklin Square, 
no north and south circulation can be 
permitted. It must be noted that this 
regulation will compel the establish- 
ment of a rotary, counter-clock-wise 
movement in the Plaza. 

Third: For the accomodation of such 
traffic there must be established a de- 
pressed roadway between the bridge 
end and the Delaware River. 

Inthissummary treatment of the sub- 
ject of the Bridge Plaza there is no 
disposition to slight its importance but 
rather to demonstrate that the prime 
requisites of the situation are sufficient 
space and a circulation of minimum 
interruption. ‘The first of these factors 
is supplied by Franklin Square; the 
second must be the product of the 
human mind. 

The two cities on the Delaware will 
be connected in the near future by 
other bridges or tunnels. They will 
tend to break down the water barrier 
between Philadelphia and Camden, 
and will exert a profound influence 
upon the shift of population and busi- 
ness nuclei. But the first bridge and 
the new Pennsylvania Railroad station 
are of immediate interest, and if Phila- 
delphia takes full advantage of her 
remarkable plan she can convert the 
menace of unbearable and disgraceful 
crowding into an unhoped-for promise 
of relief, thus turning defeat into victory. 








DEMOCRACY IN ART 


A CONVERSATION WITH SAMUEL S. FLEISHER REPORTED 


BY EDWARD 


T was natural, in assembling au- 
thentic information on the con- 
dition of art today, in the lives and 

hearts of the American people, to turn 
to Samuel S. Fleisher. His intimate 
contact with the masses of people in a 
great metropolis, gives, it seems to me, 
great significance to his experiences. As 
president of the Graphic Sketch Club, 
vice-president of the Art Alliance, 
founder of the School Art League and 
friend of other civic organizations, his 
opinion based on a knowledge of the 
facts is entitled to great respect. 

How do we in America stand today 
in the qualitative balance of our lives? 
That was the leading question I asked 
Mr. Fleisher. His answer follows. 

At no time in the history of the world 
has more been accomplished in the 
world of science than we accomplish 
today. But do we accomplish much in 
cultural or spiritual advancement? Is 
not the criticism directed toward 
Americans—that we are _ practical 
rather than soulful, that we are apt to 
concentrate upon the material rather 
than the spiritual, the artistic—true? 

I recall that when I was a child, 
certain dimensions of the earth’s sur- 
face were plainly impressed upon my 
mind by means of lines. My geography 
showed me how a series of lines indi- 
sated boundaries by water, mountains, 
rivers, and great areas of land. Not 
only geography, but the principles of 
other studies, were illustrated by 
graphic methods and in this way 
simplified. 

But the use of pencil and crayon was 
applied only in the narrowest sense. 
Little or no attention was given to the 
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interpretation of thought in sketch. 
Today it is being stressed, not only 
because it means comprehension of all 
fine things, but because we realize—as 
creative artists and manufacturers— 
that the people are the consumers of 
our wares, and upon their educated 
tastes and appreciation the producer 
depends both for a market and for the 
inspiration to further achievement. By 
this much we are progressing. 

Why is it that we draw such strict 
lines separating music from the other 
fine arts? It is as instinctive for a child 
to draw as it is for him to make 
pleasant sounds. Parents encourage, 
and sometimes insist, that their chil- 
dren be able to play the piano, violin 
or other musical instruments, but surely 
not because they have any intention of 
making professional musicians out of 
their children. “I want my child to 
appreciate and love music,” they say. 
But what of pictures and sculpture? 
They are quite as important in the 
development of children into fine men 
and women. 

It is a common experience, when a 
child wishes to learn to draw, for the 
parent to approach an artist, or school, 
with but one thought: Will my child 
learn to be a great artist? Has he great 
talent? Usually the answer is that the 
drawings are very nice and the child 
evidently has a love for the fine arts, 
but no marked talent for great creative 
art. Then the parent takes the child 
away and discourages, rather than en- 
courages, the development of this 
yearning of the soul. It would seem a 
good thing if this desire of the child for 
an emotional outlet were given an op- 
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portunity to develop equal to that 
given a similar desire for music. 

In any great forward movement 
toward raising the standards of our 
lives, the important thing is naturally 
to begin with young people, even with 
little children. If, a generation ago, we 
had given proper encouragement to 
children, we would not have to beg 
adults today to patronize the fine arts. 
They would flock to exhibitions and art 
events. The taste created years ago 
would be effective today. 

We must work now for the future as 
well as for the present. The future of a 
child’s body is well provided for, but 
what of his soul? We create faith, if 
at all, by paying proper attention to 
the development of the finer emotions. 
Then, when it comes to a choice be- 
tween the coarse and the fine, each child 
will decide correctly for itself because 
it has the proper basis for a compari- 
son—it knows both. 

There are two distinct sides to every 
individual. One is to run wild; the 
other is an instinct for finer things. To 
the extent that we Americans, as a 
people, can develop the finer emotions 
in youth, will rest our ability as a race 
and as a nation. 

It is not the physically unfit who go 
to prison as a general rule. But the 
starved souls are there in large ma- 
jority. Yet these unfortunates were 
born with a love for something such as 
flowers, music, pictures. 

In my vast experience with children, 
located in a crowded city quarter, far 
from fields and parks and architec- 
tural beauty, I have not found one 
child who has not responded to cul- 
tural influence. 

But what happens in the congested 
sections of the city? The dominant 
side of life spells failure from the start. 
There is nothing confronting the young 





voyager on the paths of life but things 
of the barest necessity—little if any 
mention of flowers, music and pictures. 
And yet it is a crying necessity for a 
child to have these finer things if it is 
to grow spiritually. 

And what have they? Dark, narrow 
streets in which every venture is 
doomed to failure. If a boy fly a kite 
it will not go high before it is tangled in 
a mass of wires and poles—it is not like 
flying a kite in the open. The kite is 
ruined and the child alone again. A 
great amount of thought, hope, energy 
and effort goes into this attempt which 
ends in failure. 

With other children he plays games 
in the street. He is no sooner started 
than an automobile, a truck, a cart, 
comes by and stops him. He is balked 
again in his effort—another failure. 

It is natural for a child to experiment 
in the use of his hands. ‘There is no 
opportunity todosoconstructively. He 
has no guidance in this. There are 
playgrounds, and some children get to 
them. Many, very many, do not. 
Even at the playgrounds there is 
chiefly athletics in crowds and groups. 
And we should be even more interested 
in the child who does not go to the play- 
ground, who is not naturally rough and 
hardy and able to force himself against 
a surge of other children in physical 
rough-and-tumble. Many healthy 
children do not give in easily to such 
mass-play and crowds. 

So with untrained hands children 
experiment. They throw things. They 
make things that are destructive. In 
many instances they are punished for 
the things they do with their hands. 
More failure! Life becomes a bitter 
and cursed thing, full of continual dis- 
couragement and dejection. 

In these congested sections there is 
dismal ignorance about the most ordi- 
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nary things in the world. Swarms of 
children have never seen cows, or 
sheep, or pigs, or even groves of trees 
and lawns; they have no conception of 
what such things are like—while on 
every side guns, blackjacks and knives 
are displayed in shop windows; on 
every hand fences for receiving stolen 
goods are known to many children. 
These are the things they have. 
What they do not have is enormous, 
both in extent and in importance. 
When at the age of fourteen a little 
girl, still in tender years and unformed, 
is obliged to go out and work for the 
support of the home, there is no one to 
guide her into industry when she looks 
for her first job. Individual taste and 
natural inclination count for nothing in 
the unguided effort to find work—any 
work—that will bring in immediate 
money. The future is not thought of 
by the child or by the parent, who is 
also hard at work. A little direction 
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GRAPHIC SKETCH CLUB. 


from older people would be of inesti- 
mable value to such a budding life, if 
it were only to tell the employer and 
foreman that this novice has just come 
out of school and is as yet without 
experience in this kind of life. 

Even in school the often bewildered 
child has little guidance in time of 
trouble. It would be a great advance 
in our social system if the public schools 
had persons of the high character of 
teachers to whom children could freely 
go with their troubles. Perhaps many 
children could be saved from dis- 
couragement and disaster in that way. 

The Graphic Sketch Club tries, in an 
environment of continual discourage- 
ment such as I have tried to picture to 
you, to provide many of the better 
things of life—beauty, grace, and 
spiritual enlightenment and cheerful- 
ness. 

The Club is not a museum in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word. 
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And yet it is a Temple of the Muses— 
not of one Muse, but of all. For in the 
surroundings of painting and sculpture 
and fine crafts—the arts of many 
countries—we have chamber music by 
first class musicians, little plays and 
entertainments and dances. The Club 
is made as much a part of the life of 
the community as possible, and the 
people are made to feel free to use it as 
belonging to them. 

One evening a young lady came to see 
us and, after looking at the Club 
rooms, asked me if I thought people 
could really be trusted with art. I 
believe that the vast majority of 
children, regardless of their environ- 
ment, are susceptible to the message of 
true art, and that if such teachings be 
applied in the child’s most receptive 
years the effect will be pronounced and 





lasting. When the child becomes once 
imbued with correct standards of ap- 
preciation, it adheres to them and 
applies them. The outdoor exhibition 
of sculpture sponsored last year by the 
Art Alliance proved that, for great 
crowds of children collected to admire 
the exhibits even on rainy days. 

So the doubtful young lady brought 
down to the Club a group of boys, 
athletically inclined, rough and noisy, 
and troublesome in their neighborhood. 
I spoke to them a few words of welcome 
and suggestion. The only thing I 
asked them was not to touch anything. 
Not, I explained, because I was afraid 
of them stealing, for the cases are open 
and nothing is stolen, but because their 
hands were untrained to handle fragile 
objects and they might unintentionally 
break them, as sometimes very little 
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children crush flowers which they want 
to keep. I showed them the boys and 
girls of their own age learning to draw 
and paint and model, doing wonderful 
creative things with their hands, train- 
ing their hands and eyes to do con- 
structive work, creating new pleasures 
entirely different from other pleasures. I 
urged them to try and do something like 
that, something beautiful and useful. 
“You will develop the love for 
beautiful things through your own 
effort,’ I told them, “and when you 
are in a time of doubt some day as to 
how to act you will find the answer in- 
side yourself, and it will be correct. 
You will know how to act; the grosser 
emotions will be crushed out.’’ Those 
boys stayed three hours, roaming all 
over the Club, asking hundreds of alert, 
interested, intelligent questions and 
watching with fascination the other 
boys at work doing beautiful things 
with their hands. They were quiet, 
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well-behaved, and seemed roused to a 
new thing in themselves, a new point of 
view, hopeful and healthy. 

There is no full and proper realization 
that art is a democratic thing. People 
use the term “art’’ in a way that makes 
the average person feel as though it 
meant valuable paintings or sculpture. 
And yet we cannot say precisely what 
art is, where it begins, or where it ends, 
or even whether it has any beginning. 
Art is something that will cause a little 
girl to put a flower in her hair. It is 
what prompted a child to invite me to 
come to the court of her tenement 
because, at a certain time of day, 
the sunlight fell so beautifully aslant 
the pavement there. This impulse and 
appreciation of beauty must have a 
name, and by whatever name you call 
it, it is a part of art and as definite a 
thing as a painting. 

At the Graphic Sketch Club the 
young people listen to the finest music 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


procurable. They never turn away 
from anything and say it is too good for 
them. Whether you call this art or not, 
it is the joy of things that are good, and 
beautiful, and spiritually stimulating, 
and that is much the same thing. They 
want it more than bodily food. You 
can satiate the body with food, but you 
can not satiate the mind with beauty. 

The whole idea of the Graphic 
Sketch Club is an experiment to ascer- 
tain whether art is digestible—whether 
everybody wants it or only afew. From 
the very start we decided not to have 
shut doors, but to invite people to come 
together and enjoy what we had. The 
enjoyment increases; those who know 
ask others, and the spirit which per- 
vades the Club is no selfish atmosphere 
of mere giving, but the eager and ap- 
preciative taking away of inspiration, 

The Club is not a museum in our 
accepted sense, for few if any of the 
pieces are museum pieces such as the 
great depositories would accept and 
treasure. But there is a great need of 
room for fine but little things for little 
minds, especially in a place like this. 
We cannot expect a youngster fully to 
appreciate an Etruscan vase. He must 
be educated up to it by learning to 
enjoy and like lesser things, more akin 
to his experience in life. That is why 
we have exhibits that appeal to every- 
one, even to the connoisseur, so that 
from small things there will be a growth 
to good taste. 

There is no other city in the United 
States which is branching out with 
young people and going forward in the 
direction of art as we are here in Phila- 
delphia. The School Art League, with 
its 1,500 public school children mem- 
bers, is already a_ successfully es- 
tablished fact. They have a schedule 
of hours for drawing in the Pennsyl- 


vania Museum, the University Mu- 
seum, the Zoo, and in Horticultural 
Hall. A room will be set aside for 
them in the new Philadelphia Museum 
of Art being completed at the head of 
the Parkway, and certain days set 
aside for their use among the museum 
collections. 

This movement among those not 
entirely athletically inclined, recog- 
nizing and stimulating them, is appeal- 
ing to boys and girls from fifteen to 
eighteen years old, who will later make 
themselves felt in many ways in the 
fine arts. Monthly meetings are held 
in places of significant interest and 
there are exhibitions of their work. 
The director of the league is Mrs. Mary 
E. Marshall. 

The purpose of all this encourage- 
ment is not necessarily to make artists. 
If a boy is destined to be an artist you 
can not prevent him. But it brings 
boys and girls together for competitive 
aesthetics. It will lead to the necessity 
for beauty in daily life and build up a 
great art-public, a large “vidience’”’ of 
men and women who will demand 
better and increasing numbers of 
beautiful things to see. The whole 
public school system is behind it. 

Some people misunderstand the pur- 
pose of the Graphic Sketch Club, and 
there is misconception in the minds of 
some of the artists. The Club does 
not aim to develop artists, either 
wholesale or in the few. It aims to 
encourage the human desire to make 
an effort toward finer things in life. 
The effort might produce a hat, or a 
table. Many artists and many parents 
can not grasp this idea. The longing of 
mind, heart and hand to create some- 
thing beautiful may result only in the 
beautiful arrangement of flowers on a 
table. But unless you encourage and 
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guide and develop this art appreciation, 
what do you get? Girls who do not 
know what they want in their homes 
because they are not informed. They 
have no sense of unity, no sense of 
color, no sense of design. Home means 
nothing lovely in many cases, for it 
does not reflect personality. 

Therefore, why should we not teach 
every child something of these things? 
Call it formally “interior decoration”’ 
if you will, but the home is the most 
important thing in a child’s life, and it 
is just as easy to have a home taste- 
fully and well arranged as not; as easy 
to make it a pleasant, inspiring place 
to live in as not. That is art. 

In Philadelphia there began a move- 
ment which has become nation-wide 
with a national organization: the move- 
ment of Flowers for Flowerless Phila- 
delphia. Railroads are cooperating. 
It is not only the thought of giving to 
children something they can not get in 
their crowded stone neighborhoods, but 
it is asking people to do something. It 
acts as a good stimulus for those who 
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grow flowers for their own pleasure to 
know they are growing flowers also for 
the pleasure of others. The act at one 
end becomes as great as the benefit at 
the other. When wealthy people in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia leave their 
greenhouses in winter or their garden 
estates in summer, they instruct their 
caretakers to see that blooms are cut 
each day and sent into the city where, 
in each depot, there is an organization 
to collect and distribute them. The 
poster design for a further popularizing 
of this flower message will be competed 
for by children in all the schools of the 
United States, for use throughout the 
country. Each city will have its 
flowers for the flowerless. The thought 
originated in Philadelphia in the 
Graphic Sketch Club, where children 
and adults have stood in a line a block 
long, each to get a single flower. 

In the field of drama relatively 
nothing is to be gained by importing 
costly classic plays at high prices for 
the benefit of the rich who can travel 
and see what they like when they wish 
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todo so. Of course, it is good to reach 
any group, however small, but to get a 
group of educated and wealthy people 
to see classic revivals does not revive 
the drama. The devotees of fine drama 
miss their mark. They are not aiming 
at the right target; they have not yet 
reached the masses. 

Dramatic productions of artistic 
merit and interest—not those that are 
dead, like stuffed exhibits in museums 
of natural history, but living plays of 
other generations and of our own day 
and generation, too—should be opened 
to children and the great masses of 
people at low prices. Then a more dis- 
criminating play-going public would be 
slowly but surely built and a desire 
created for good plays. In this field 
we are a generation behind the peoples 
of continental Europe, where they have 
municipal theatres. So far as I know 
we have no municipal theatres in 
America. 

The taste of young people in the 
theatre is naturally good. Why not 
keep it so? It is we elders who prosti- 
tute them because we keep good plays 
beyond their reach both in price and in 
frequency. 

Young people want beauty and good 
plays—and all available money for 
play-production is spent on adults. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra gives chil- 
dren’s concerts. The theatre should 
take a hint from this. Our theatrical 
organizations are missing a wonderful 
opportunity for good. In dramatic art 
we seem to stress all major effort upon 
the adult, though he is formed in his 
habits, thoughts and tastes, while 
youth waits with open ears and eyes 
and mind. 

Above all things great cities need 
most in art is a series of small Neigh- 
borhood Museums. ‘These should be 





arranged in cozy, attractive rooms, 
with a person of pleasant personality in 
attendance who would introduce people 
to the collections. Little groups of 
children and adults should be permitted 
to meet here in rooms for club pur- 
poses. There should be facilities for 
dancing and giving small plays. Ameri- 
ican cities in the main are totally with- 
out proper dancing facilities for those 
who cannot affort to pay but who are 
sound in heart and mind and body 
and want to dance. It is a fearful 
indictment of our social civic organiza- 
tion. Each museum should have a 
garden in front of it. 

Why not adopt the slogan “Art 
Around the Corner,’ and _ provide 
places where children can look at 
beautiful things if they want to? 
Where people could meet in decent sur- 
roundings, hear good music, look at 
pictures? The collections could easily 
be assembled from the less important 
pieces and duplicates of the larger 
parent museuins. 

All this progress in aesthetic fields 
leads to better citizenship, higher ideals, 
higher standards for the race. People 
are people, and what is done for one 
group must be done for the other. If 
we have museums accessible to rich 
people, we should also provide mu- 
seums for the less fortunate who can 
not readily go far from home and 
babies. The work for these is quite as 
necessary—1more so than for the others. 

The artist’s mission is to put his 
works before the public and into the 
homes. This must be done through 
the average buyer and at fair and 
average prices. 

Here the young artists—talented 
boys and girls who are developing 
their skill in the fine arts—have a real 
mission. The majority of people seem 
afraid of the formal art exhibition, and 
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they read in the papers about such 
fabulous high prices for paintings they 
receive the impression that art is 
beyond them. When they want deco- 
rative things for their homes they go to 
department stores where such things 
are advertised. There they pay from 
thirty to seventy-five dollars for ma- 
chine-made articles. 

Young artists are still students, even 
though they have left the art schools, 
and they have still to find a public. 
What a wonderful thing it would be 
if these artists could win the public 
from machine-made decorations to the 
purchase of original creations of beauty. 

The people need this introduction of 
aspiring beauty into their homes and 
lives. But they also need music and 
lectures and the theatres and other 
things which we unfortunately class as 
luxuries, but which are really necessities 
for the soul. The artist is in compe- 
tition with these other aesthetic things. 
In order to put his work within reach 
his prices must be so reasonably low 
that people can afford them. Even if 
the price is low enough to compete 
with the advertised, machine-made art 


objects, the young artist has done a 
ereat service. And in the meantime, 
of course, he has done something he 
loves to do and has learned how to do it 
still better. The artist is even more the 
gainer than the happy purchaser. 

As things stand today, most of these 
thoughts of mine may sound Utopian, 
as though I expected the millenium to 
come tomorrow. But tomorrow is the 
time we must prepare for today, and 
some time in the future will come the 
fulfillment of our present preparation. 
It therefore seems wise to prepare well. 

Already the groundwork is laid and 
the fulfillment of the ideas I have ex- 
pressed is closer at hand than may be 
generally supposed. In another gen- 
eration, America bids fair to stand at 
the top of civilized achievement in the 
standards of life, and revel in a golden 
age of nobility and beauty the equal of 
which the world has never seen before. 
We are a people of infinite promise and 
possibilities. The obligation rests upon 
everyone to further plans leading to a 
glorious and spiritual future. Each one 
of us must be in the widest sense an 
artist. 
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THE ART COLLECTIONS--PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


By Harvey M. Watts 


said of Philadelphia that it had a 

meridional mellowness, that it in- 
evitably “harked back”’ and that an 
infinite “sense of cousinship colored 
the scene.’ It is interesting to note, 
when one thinks of the varied and often 
unsurpassed collections of fine arts in 
Philadelphia, in private and public 
possession, that they reflect all these 
qualities that the distinguished author 
of The Golden Bowl believed belonged 
to the city and its citizens as a whole 
beyond question. It is not only that 
the preservation of so many Colonial 
and post-Colonial residences and public 
buildings intact presents the mellow- 
ness of the early Americana—to say 
nothing of collections which represent 
the continuing development of Amer- 
ican life throughout that famous period 
sometimes jocularly referred to as 
“Philadelphia’s B. C.’’ (Before the 
Centennial)—but also that while other 
cities admit the preeminence of Phila- 
delphia collections in the matter of 
furniture, glass, china, silver and family 
portraits from the days of Gilbert 
Stuart on to John Singer Sargent 
whose mother, by the way, was a 
Philadelphian of the Singer-Newbold 
family), it happens that the city is 
famous abroad by reason of its collec- 
tions of the great art of all time. 
These collections also represent the 
most mellow periods, whether they 
belong to the glorious cycles of Cathay, 
to those even more famous periods of 
Egypt or Greece or Rome, or to all the 
later developments of what we call the 
Western or Mediterranean civilization 
in its original or its derived aspects. 

It is no light thing, therefore, that 
long before the World War the famous 
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AN ANCIENT GOLDEN GODDESS FROM PERU IN THE 
UNIVERSITY MusEUM 


Doctor Bode, after visiting the Widener 
and the John G. Johnson collections, 
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STATUE OF THE SCRIBE AMENEMHAT IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY MUSEUM 


felt compelled to say that no European 
student of the fine arts could round out 
his subject without visiting the “great 
American collections’. Naturally, it 
was not only the more or less period 
works of the Johnson collection he had 
in mind, but also the almost incredible 
magnificence of that gallery of master- 
pieces, begun by Peter A. B. Widener, 
and recently brought to perfection in 
selection and arrangement through his 
son, Joseph E. Widener. The Director 
of the British Museum, when asked 
recently why he had come to America, 
replied that he had come “to see the 
greatest private collection of fine arts 
in the world’’—the Widener Gallery 
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at Lynnewood Hall in the northern 
suburbs of the city. And it must not be 
forgotten that Sir Joseph Duveen, 
while pointing out that the growing col- 
lections on this side devoted to Euro- 
pean arts did not yet, and could not in 
the nature of the case, quite equal the 
private and public galleries of the Old 
World, believed when it came to 
Oriental art, particularly Chinese and 
Japanese, the great collections are 
already in America. Whether one be 
thinking of the art of the early Baby- 
lonians, running back almost to the 
pre-historic horizons of 4000 B. C.— 
long before Abraham had set out from 
Ur of the Chaldees—or of those treas- 
ures which represent the loot of China 
in private collections and, above all, in 
the great museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Sir Joseph’s dictum is 
realized in Philadelphia in a supreme 
manner. Again, if one looks for the 
cousinship of the arts—particularly 
those that apply to America in its pre- 
Columbian phases—the University 
Museum comes up strongly not only 
with the simpler art of our own In- 
dians, but with Colombian, Ecuadorean 
and Peruvian gold. ‘The exquisite 
work of these early artificers is re- 
vealed in such quantity as well as 
quality as to give the visitor to the 
Museum a thrill. In the presence of 
golden breastplates and sheets of golden 
mail, kitchen and household utensils of 
solid gold, he experiences something of 
the sensation this wealth of actual 
metal as well as artistic achievement 
made on the Conquistadores. 

So far as the harking back goes, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, the oldest institution of art in 
America, has the greatest collection of 
Gilbert Stuarts in the country, which 
would seem natural for an institution 
which is holding its 121st Annual Ex- 
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hibition. More than that, as was evi- 
denced when the Art Alliance in 1921 
held a Memorial Exhibition of Benja- 
min West’s paintings, and when the 
Academy later in a series of three 
great annual retrospective exhibitions 
filled its galleries with the works of 
Thomas Sully, the Peales, and Neagle, 
when it comes to paintings by the very 
founders of art in America, and all the 
primary and secondary founders of the 
various American Schools, all that is 
necessary to bring back the past is to 
give the opportunity for the private 
collectors of Philadelphia to add their 
treasures to the public collections. 
While it has become a commonplace to 
say that the new art gallery which is 
building on an eminence at the entrance 
to Fairmount Park will have space far 
beyond the needs of the present col- 
lections owned by the city, it must be 
remembered that the city and its 
architects were aiming at the possi- 
bilities of the years to come. Conse- 
quently the new structure, which is to 
be the Art Gallery—an E-shaped build- 
ing which, with its ramps and ap- 
proaches and high platforms, is a 
veritable acropolis—is likely to prove 
a magnet to which the existing but 
scattered art treasures of Philadelphia 
will be drawn. This is quite aside from 
the independent existence of such great 
institutions as the University Museum, 
the Pennsylvania Academy’s Schools 
and Galleries, the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and other collections institutional 
and private. Hitherto housed in many 
small nuclei, the city’s numerous col- 
lections—five of them represent in- 
dustrial art—eventually will combine 
in one magnificent gallery which will 
constitute part of what will make one 
of the most notable museums in the 
country. Philadelphia is facing a new 
drift in art matters and now, instead of 








small private collections going under 
the hammer, they will come to their 
natural public and permanent home. 

As to origins, many of the collections 
of Philadelphia owe their impulse to 
the Centennial, while the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 gave them 
another impetus. By the 1890's, of 
course, the Johnson and Widener col- 
lections were well under way, and 
others dated from very early influences, 
redolent of the Philadelphia of the 
older traditions. This is especially 
true of the portraits, prints, books and 
manuscripts of Mr. John F. Lewis, who, 
even were he not President of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, would play so 
important a part that were some 
wandering Baedeker to visit the city, 
his rare treasures would be given at 
least one star. 

Naturally, too, such collections as 
that of the Art Club are notable. 
Beginning with the annual exhibition 
of 1890, the Club has an honor roll of 
American art in the matter of prizes 
awarded and pictures sold which can 
hardly be equalled. Its walls are 





A SEAL IMPRESSION ON A CLAY TABLET IN THE BABY- 
LONIAN COLLECTION, UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
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hung with canvases which represent 
contemporary American work most 
strikingly, while when it comes to 
patrons who have made intelligent 
choice of American pictures that add to 
the charm of a typical Philadelphia 
residence, Mr. John F. Braun at once 
stands out for the taste and discretion 
with which he has embellished his 
villa at Merion with Stuart, Whistler, 
Homer, Inness, Bellows, Luks, Pennell, 
Morse and others. 

Modernity is accentuated vigorously 
in the Barnes Foundation’s great col- 
lection, housed in one of the most 
recent of galleries which is beautiful in 
itself both within and without. In the 
Merion retreat of Dr. A. C. Barnes the 
founder has spent himself lavishly in 
realizing his ideals of sumptuousness in 
setting, even to the point of what might 
be called the quintessence of propa- 
ganda. In this environment is a host 
of Renoirs undoubtedly without paral- 
lel anywhere in the world, reinforced by 
canvases from the brushes of Cézanne, 
Van Gogh and Gaugin, with classic and 
Renaissance art, and negro sculptures 
from western Africa. A most unusual 
collection, it quite surpasses anything 
known elsewhere, such groups of 
modernistic works as that of the late 
John Quinn of New York being secon- 
dary from every point of view. 

If such a little-known private col- 
lection as that of Mr. E. T. Stotes- 
bury’s British masterpieces in White- 
marsh Hall suggests the Grand Tri- 
anon, the Widener collection, at home 
in its Franco-Italian mansion, becomes 
at once the American Pitti! The 
Johnson collection, of more than 1,300 
examples of the great periods of 
Europe; the Wallace collection; the 
McFadden, MelIlhenny and Elkins col- 
lections, supplement the greater groups 
in a way that is unique if quite unin- 
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FIGURE OF BRAHMA. INDIA, 12TH CENTURY. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


tentional. Then, too, one has but to 
think of the Wilstach paintings which 
are to be the nucleus of the new mu- 
seum’s collection, to see its possibilities. 

If the Academy of Fine Arts has by 
all odds the oldest and most repre- 
sentative collection of paintings and 
sculpture in the city, by reason of the 
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GREEK GRAVE STELA, 4TH CENTURY B. C. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 


early vicissitudes and the fire in its 
middle period, most of its collections 
date from the early seventies, which 
was about the time that Mr. Wilstach 
sought the advice of the elder Goupil 
in Paris and was brought in contact 
with a young Philadelphia painter 
living abroad, Robert Wylie (1839- 
1877), who went around with Mr. 
Wilstach and helped him to buy his 
earlier pictures. Wylie himself, as a 
painter of Breton peasantry, is repre- 
sented in the Wilstach gallery, as well 
as in the Academy of the Fine Arts and 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, by characteristic genre work. 

At present the Wilstach gallery is a 
name which covers any number of 
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contributions and collections which 
have come to the city directly, or 
through the Pennsylvania Museum, 
not forgetting, of course, the treasures 
that come from the Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore collection. Philadelphia owes 
this early collector, who was also busily 
at work in the early seventies, a real 
debt of gratitude for the unerring taste 
she displayed in the matter of rarities. 
For instance, few galleries in this 
country or Europe have anything finer 
than an Adoration of the King by 
Pieter Brueghel, the Elder, one of the 
gems of the Wilstach Gallery which 
came from Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s 
collection. But Pieter Brueghel is only 
a small part of the extraordinary things 
that make this small gallery notable, 
though there is no space here for more 
than mention that the Greco Cruci- 


fixion is world famous. This gives the 


gallery an easy fame for catholicity, 
since besides its primitives it has a 
delightful range of modern European 
and American art, including some of 
the best examples of the British 
School of the XVIIIth century—Rae- 
burns and Sir Joshuas and Con- 
stables—and as a challenge, Whistler’s 
Yellow Buskin and three Sargents, The 
Duchess of Sutherland (in his grand 
manner), Lady Eden and Mrs. J. 
William Whate. 

The Wilstach gallery is housed in the 
Memorial Hall, an architectural horror 
dating from the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876. Adjoining it is, of course, 
the remarkable collection of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, an _ organization 
dating from February, 1876, which goes 
in particularly for the industrial and 
applied arts. The collections cover a 
very wide range, representing pottery, 
porcelain and china of all important 
periods—European and Oriental—fur- 
niture and silverware, examples of 
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Chinese and Japanese art, India and 
Indo-China in sculptures and textiles 
and ceramics, domestic and religious. 
Some idea of this range is shown not 
only in glazed pottery from China, 
representing horses and camels and 
figures and figurines, but also in a 
colonnade from a Dravidian Temple in 
Madura, Southern India, brought to 
the country by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Marshall and given to the Museum by 
the family of Mrs. Marshall (Adeline 
Pepper Gibson) as a memorial to her. 
The beautiful Taylor group of Wedge- 
wood cameos and jasper wares quite 
surpasses the same kind of thing 
recently sold as a part of the Lever- 
hulme collection, while the expert 
knowledge and indefatigability of the 
late Dr. Barber has enriched the Penn- 
sylvania Museum with fine china and 
period porcelains, and the best Amer- 
ican pottery (Pennsylvania Dutch and 
Moravian) known anywhere. Nearby 
in the galleries are European examples 
of the same ware along with Spanish, 
Moroccan and Italian majolica and 
lustres and the incredibly beautiful 
Puebla majolicas and lustres from 
Mexico representing the Spanish and 
Hispano-Moresque traditions. And the 
furniture, English and American! Chip- 


pendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite and 
Adam; an English room, an American 
room, the ceiling of the Powel ball- 
room, all of which only needs the 
spacious opportunities of the new Art 
Museum to rival the history-making 
American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

But, of course, it is impossible here, 
in the case of the oldest and largest 
public collection, that of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, which covers in its Gibson 
collection the French art of other days, 
representing the taste of connoisseurs 
in the sixties, seventies and eighties, 
and in its portrait gallery the most com- 
prehensive continuing presentation of 
American portraits owned anywhere. 
Like the Uffizi, the Academy has a 
gallery of portraits of artists, many of 
them self-portraits. I mention one, 
that of Jacques Louis David by Rem- 
brandt Peale, because it was to Rem- 
brandt Peale that David, the artist of 
the Directory and friend of Napoleon, 
made the famous remark: “ How is it 
that all the great portraits of the 
English School are by Americans?” 

The print collections of the Academy 
are priceless, numbering well over 
sixty thousand all together. The per- 
manent exhibitions naturally contain 





ADORATION 


By Bartolommeo di Giovanni. 


John D. MclIlhenny Collection. 
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ADORATION OF THE KINGS 








By Picter Brueghel the Elder. From the Bloomfield Moore Collection, Memorial Hall, Pennsylvania Museum. 


modern Americans as well as the older 
names and the interesting history of the 
development of American landscape 
from the early days of the Hudson 
River School to the more recent ex- 
amples of what is unquestionably the 
Philadelphia School, the so-called Dela- 
ware Valley School. Moreover, de- 
spite the competition of all the other 
centers—especially the Western cities, 
whose great art museums are largely 
a matter of development since 1893 

the Academy’s Annual Exhibition is 
still, in numbers and range of works 
shown, the definite American Salon. 
Just what part its permanent works of 
art will play in the new Museum has 
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not yet been determined, since the 
manner in which the older public col- 
lections of Philadelphia will be brought 
into relationship with the new galleries 
in the great building is a thing to be 
decided when a Directorate and an 
Administration are organized for the 
new Museum. Up to date this is non- 
existant. 

If it is difficult to go into details as 
to the Academy collections or those of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, it is even 
more difficult todo more than hint at 
the extraordinary nature of the Uni- 
versity Museum, which is now 
through its relation with the British 
Museum and through its own inde- 
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pendent archaeological explorers work- 
ing in Egypt, Palestine (Beisan, Beth- 
Shan of the Bible) and Mesopotamia, 
first at Nippur, now at Ur of the 
Chaldees, to say nothing of its earlier 
explorations in Crete and in Central 
America and Mexico—one of the four 
most famous archaeological museums 
in the world. Its treasures of Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman, 
Etruscan and Mediterranean art in- 
crease by leaps and bounds every year. 
With its Chinese bronzes, potteries and 
porcelains, stone sculptures, Buddhas 
and goddesses of mercy, the famous 
more than life-sized Lohans in glazed 
pottery, all sorts of animals and figur- 
ines in glazed and unglazed pottery, the 
Museum, if at present it has not the 
most complete collections in all fields, 
is well on its way to surpass its con- 
temporaries here and abroad. Planned 
by the ever-wise Dr. William Pepper, 
the Provost of the University in the 
early nineties, the work has been 
carried on, first by Eckley B. Coxe, a 
distinguished graduate of the Uni- 
versity and a collector, and then by 
Dr. Charles C. Harrison, the present 
Chairman of its Board, formerly Pro- 
vost of the University, so that today, 
under the able direction of Dr. George 
Byron Gordon, the Museum reflects 
all phases of the art products of the 
great periods of all time, not exclud- 
ing the primitives of our own continent 
or those of Malaysia and the Orient. 
For one thing, the building is archi- 
tecturally worthy of its treasures. 
Though only one-fifth built, the struc- 
ture is a triumph for the younger group 
of Philadelphia architects, who broke 
away from the stupidities which, 
through social pressure, had made it 
possible for an older group of ignorant 
architects to dominate the public archi- 
tecture of Philadelphia. It can safely 





Et GreEco’s CRUCIFIXION 


The Wilstach Collection in the Pennsylvania Museum. 


be said, indeed, that no more beauti- 
ful museum building exists anywhere 
and when it will be revealed in all 
its glory, five times the extent of 
the present grouping, it will be a 
stupendous monument to the good 
taste of these men who had to fight for 
recognition. 

Housed in the temple of art are the 
great collections that are making the 
Museum a more or less household word 
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when matters archaeological are talked 
of the world over. The romance of the 
explorations of Beisan, where the Mu- 
seum specialists have reached down 
into the period of the early Egyptian 
conquests and on their way have found 
the very temple in which the armor of 





A Man DRINKING 
By Jan Steen. Johnson Collection. 


Saul was hung up in triumph by his 
local conquerors, is only a small part 
of the story of the Museum. The 
earlier explorations at Nippur, and 
those now going on at Ur, which have 
brought to light bronze art carrying one 
back to the horizons of 3000 B. C. and 
4000 B. C., are achievements unique 
from every point of view. If such 
things as the Head of Ariadne (of the 
fourth century B. C.) seem to belong to 
the treasures common to many mu- 
seums, there are things in the Egyptian, 
Babylonian and Arabian collections 
which are unsurpassable. And if in 
these particulars the Museum presents 
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objects that are familiar in the great 
collections the world over, it can be 
said that in the matter of Americana, 
the Museum leads all other known in- 
stitutions. There is nothing anywhere 
equal to the Colombian and Peruvian 
gold, jewelry and larger examples of the 
art of the gold workers, and if the mere 
matter of American Indian baskets be 
taken into account, the Museum easily 
triumphs. As for the thing that the 
great museums are now almost in 
ecstacy before—Chinese art—it may be 
said that the installation in the beauti- 
ful rotunda called “Harrison Hall”’ 
represents a supreme achievement in 
the matter of Museum effects and 
treasures. It is worth while here to 
quote a brief analysis of what the 
Chinese collections of the University 
really mean. Dr. Gordon writes: 

“The exhibition of Chinese art in the 
University Museum demonstrates what 
will be a surprise to many—that China 
produced the greatest art the world has 
known. It was a long era of true great- 
ness, when periods of peace and security 
and periods of strife succeeded each 
other at intervals and the native genius 
was stimulated and stirred by refining 
influences from without. That era ex- 
tended from the fourth to the twelfth 
century—a vastly longer stretch of time 
than the peak of any other civilization 
lasted or continued to express itself in 
great artistic activity. In ancient 
Egypt, the nearest parallel, two or three 
centuries saw the sudden rise of great 
works in which the full genius of the 
nation released itself, and the same 
period saw the rigid arrest of the same 
movement in the conventionalism and 
fixity of style that forbade the creative 
exercise of freedom. 

“Two centuries saw the whole of the 
glory that was Greece. The rest was 
nothing in the realm of art. China’s 
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case now presents the astonishing 
spectacle of eight centuries of sus- 
tained splendor. Her contribution to 
the world’s artistic inheritance occu- 
pied a greater span than any other. 
But that contribution is even more 
astonishing in other respects. Wehave 
learned in school, and we have cherished 
as almost a sacred truth, the axiom that 
Greek art and civilization were the 
greatest the world has known. 

“That is now shown to have been an 
illusion, for the glory that was Greece 
was only one of the glories that came 
and went in the making of the world. 
That of China was forgotten and we are 
only now finding it out, but it shines so 
brightly in the obscurity of our ignor- 
ance and its long oblivion that for the 
moment at least it threatens to ex- 
tinguish both the earlier and the later 
glories in the realm of art.”’ 

A small group of great collections still 
remains for discussion. That of John 
Howard McFadden consists of forty- 
three masterpieces of the British 
School, which include the most perfect 
examples of the art of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Romney, Hoppner, 
Harlow, Raeburn, and the landscapists 
Constable, Turner, Linnell, Wilson and 
their associates. The little-known John 
D. MclIlhenny collection will ultimately 
come to the city by the bequest of this 
connoisseur, who unfortunately died in 
the prime of his life prematurely last 
December. World-famous, the John 
G. Johnson collection tells in itself 
something of the resources of Phila- 
delphia in groups that are now legally 
either in possession of the city or are 
soon to be made part of its general col- 
lections. 

The McFadden and Johnson collec- 
tions are, of course, very well known, 
since the McFadden is now on ex- 
hibition in the National Gallery at 


Washington, awaiting its transfer to 
the new Museum in Philadelphia, while 
various sections of the Johnson collec- 
tion have been exhibited at his late 
residence on Broad Street near South, 
in what is rapidly becoming the negro 
belt of Philadelphia. 





WoMAN READING 
By Nicolas Maes. The Johnson Collection. 


At present there is a loan exhibition 
of the Mcllhenny collection in Me- 
morial Hall, Fairmount Park, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Museum. 
Rich in Italian primitives, in superb 
examples of the Italian School at its 
best and equalling in character the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools in the 
Johnson collection; strong in the French 
Schools and in the English and Ameri- 
can, in which it complements and sup- 
plements the McFadden and Johnson 
collections, the MclIlhenny collection 
has its own special appeal to individual 
taste and surpasses all other collections 
in Philadelphia in its extremely beauti- 
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ful examples of fine furniture and 
oriental rugs. Nothing in the Elkins 
collection, either in numbers or char- 
acter, competes with such a collection 
as the MclIlhenny. The Elkins pic- 
tures represent a somewhat well-ar- 
ranged small collection. The earlier 
and later Dutch and French Schools are 
very well represented, and_ several 
Winslow Homers and an Inness give 
the American touch. But through 
what might be called these “accessory 
collections’’ and such novelties as a 
figure piece by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





HorsE OF TANG Tal TSUNG 
In the University Museum, Philadelphia. 


The Death of Dido, in the Elkins gal- 
leries, a great Director will be able to 
work out a very consistent scheme 
when he is able to command the 
examples of the different schools from 
all the various collections owned by the 
city, and bring them into a newer re- 
lationship. 

Difficulties increase when it comes to 
the culmination of all of Philadelphia’s 
public collections, the Johnson, and the 
Widener, which is still the private 
possession of Mr. Joseph E. Widener. 
Absolutely antipodal in the objects 
aimed at—the Widener at master- 
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pieces, the Johnson at historic schools— 
one can say for the Johnson collection 
that it boxes the whole compass of 
European art. The catalog is a con- 
stellation of great names and the actual 
pictures are in themselves characteris- 
tic of the men represented, whether 
these be of Florence or Siena, Umbria or 
Venice, and whether the pictures be by 
Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Moroni, Paris 
Bordone, Paolo Veronese or some of 
the very latest schools. In the Dutch, 
Flemish and early French Schools there 
is not an important name that is not 
represented. Rembrandt, for instance, 
is represented in one instance by the 
side of a slaughtered ox, a remarkable 
still-life study. It is interesting that 
this picture was not only an inspiration 
for Chardin, the French master who 
painted still life like the Hollanders, 
but it seems to have led Mr. Johnson 
to develop Chardin to an extent un- 
known in other collections. 

One of the greatest gems is a Woman 
Reading, by Nicholas Maes, probably 
one of his greatest works. The walls 
are fairly covered with the “little 
masters ’’—Terborch, de Hooch, Metsu, 
Steen, van Ostade, van Miers, Netzer. 
The landscapists are there, too: the 
Hobbemas, Konincks, Ruisdaels, van 
der Veldes, Wynants, Cuyps, Wouver- 
mans, and Teniers. With Rubens and 
van Dyck represented by striking ex- 
amples, the Dutch and Flemish Schools 
reach their culmination. Cranach 
stands for the Germans with four fine 
canvases of Luther. Clouet, Poussin, 
Fragonard, Ingres and other famous 
names for the French, and El Greco, 
Goya and Mazo for the Spaniards indi- 
cate the extraordinary range of the col- 
lection in the matter of these special 
Schools. With twenty-six Corots, six 
Reynoldses, three Turners, two Bon- 
ingtons, seven Courbets, seven Muil- 
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lets, two Monets, two Whistlers, and 
practically every conspicuous painter 
of the French School from 1830, the 
collection scintillates with works which 
make it the most valuable grouping for 
students in America. In some of the 
period groups there are over four 
hundred pictures—a tremendous range 
in numbers, to say nothing of quality. 
That the house on Broad street is the 
most forlorn place in which to hang the 
canvases, as they are at present dis- 
played, must be evident to every 
visitor. 

It would be easy to mention small 
collections of exceptional value and 
interest, but so far as private collec- 
tions go, the art of Philadelphia cul- 
minates in “The Paintings at Lynne- 
wood Hall.’’ Under this very modest 
title Mr. Joseph E. Widener has issued 
an illustrated handbook for the con- 
venience of those invited to view his 
marvelous aggregation of masterpieces. 
Mr. Peter A. B. Widener, whose signed 
portrait by Sargent is hung over the 
mantelpiece in the famous coffered 
Salon Carrée—otherwise given over to 
ran Dycks, Titians and other gems of 
Italian art, including the Youthful 
David, the only statue by Donatello in 
America—died in 1915, at which time 
the Widener collection had already 
become world-famous, and, under the 
direction of Mr. Widener and his son, 
taken the direction of being not so 
much a collection of Schools as a care- 
ful selection of masterpieces. 

In Lynnewood Hall one finds not 
only several of the greatest tapestries 
known to the world of art, such as the 
famous Mazarin representing the en- 
thronement of Christ, but one of the 
most beautiful of the Raphael Madon- 
nas, a Rembrandt Gallery of no less 
than fourteen examples, and in the way 
of supreme masterpieces, the so-called 








Youssoupoff portraits, which the courts 
last September decided legally and 
morally belonged to Mr. Widener and 
not to the vacillating Russian émigré 
who repented of his bargain. Addi- 
tions of especial significance since 1916 
include the Bellini-Titian Feast of 
the Gods, or the so-called Bacchanal, and 
a Mars and Venus of great importance 
by Titian. 

Nothing can exceed the architectural 
beauty of the cabinet in which, for 
instance, the Bellini painting is hung, 
with only one other large object in the 
room—the noted Baron de Hirsch 
tapestry in gold and silver, represent- 
ing the woman taken in adultery. In 
this octagonal cabinet, which connects 
the Rembrandt room with that of 
Titian and van Dyck, some idea of the 





PORTRAIT STATUE OF A ZEN BUDDHIST PRIEST 


Japanese, Kamakura Period. 13th Century. 
Mi 


Taylor 
Collection, Pennsylvania Museum. 
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ALEXANDER SHAW 


By Raeburn. McFadden Collection. Photo by W. 
Vivian Chappel. 


range of the collection is given in that 
two of the chairs come from the Medici 
palace, and another, richly carved, 
from the estate of the Borgia Pope 
Alexander VI. In the hidden “secret 
cabinets’ in the angled corners are 
some of the most precious of Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s crystals and jewelry, 
the crystals mounted in silver and gold 
along with six examples of the Haps- 
burg treasures. 

These bits of bijouterie are, of course, 
but secondary to the great accumula- 
tion of pictures. The van Dyck room, 
for example, contains four superb full- 
lengths, of which the Elena Grimaldi 
can be viewed only as all the experts 
have long proclaimed it: “One of van 
Dyck’s incomparable achievements’’. 
Dressed in black, in a _ costume 
decorated with gold buttons and trim- 
med with gold bands, the Marchesa 
stands on a terrace in front of the 
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Corinthian columns of the palace, and 
is followed by a young negro servant 
who holds a crimson parasol over her 
head. Landscape accessories of blue 
sky and pink clouds enhance the 
beauty of the picture, and it dominates 
the great room. 

For the majority, of course, the 
gallery culminates in the Rembrandts. 
No amount of description can give an 
idea of the beauty of this Rembrandt 
room, and of the long gallery which 
precedes it. The gallery contains two 
great El Grecos, two supreme Turners, 
the Titian Mars and Venus, a Paris 
Bordone Baptism of Christ near the 
Satyr and Peasant of Jan Lys, and a 
series of canvases of the English Schools 
which reach their perihelion in Sir 
Joshua’s Lady Cornewall, Romney’s 
Lady Arabella Ward and _ Gains- 
borough’s very famous Honorable Mrs. 
Graham. Sir Joshua’s Nelly O’Brien 
and her lapdog competes for the high 
honors along with the others. The 
portrait group of the Hoppner children 
is itself a masterpiece. 

In the exquisite Italian room off the 
great hall on the lower floor, quite 
separate from the main galleries, one 
masterpiece after another is revealed, 
including a Bronzino, a Pontormo, a 
Ghirlandajo, a Bonsignorio, a Benozzo 
Gozzoli, a Lorenzo di Credi, an Am- 
brogio da Predia, an Andrea Man- 
tegna—all associates of the Madonna 
by Raphael—with the Mazarin tapes- 
try filling up one end of the room, the 
famous Morosini helmet in a corner, 
and, almost disputing interest with the 
Virgin, a Portrait of a Man by Moroni 
known for years as Titian’s School- 
master. 

But all this is only a matter of the 
gallery proper. The house itself is a 
museum as well as a home, with three 
busts by Houdon, the best of period 
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BRIGHTON BEACH 
By John Constable. The Wilstach Collection. 


furniture, bronzes that would be a 
prince’s ransom, the most magnificent 
Chinese porcelains—peach-blow, cela- 
don, black and green hawthornes and 
jades—rugs, and all those other things 
which go to make up the most precious 
art works ever produced by man. The 
ensemble suggests the very perfection 
of artistic achievement and triumphant 
installation. 


Philadelphia, however, is rather loath 
to disclose herself. ‘The Widener and 
other collections are only a part of the 
astonishing riches of the city and its 
environs. Many another inspiring 
group awaits, in the privacy of its 
owner’s residence, a discoverer whose 
sympathetic appreciation and _ inter- 
pretation alone can disclose it to the 
world. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Dr. Jacob Hirsch last month exhibited in New York 
a remarkable sheaf of wheat, offered for sale at the 
modest price of $35,000. But the sheaf was of pure 
gold, a votive offering to Demeter made by some 
devout Syracusan of Sicily more than 2,000 years ago. 
The mystery attached to the object is not so much its 
purpose or giver as that it should have been preserved 
all these centuries in its original delicacy and perfection. 
The bearded stalks are set on tiny spirals which permit 
the stalks to bend as if waving in the wind, though at 
the same time sufficiently strong to stand upright. 
The goldsmith who made the sheaf put his utmost into 
his work and carved the fronds so perfectly that the 
delicate lines in them are still perfectly distinguishable 
This is the only specimen 
the collector knows. 


The harvest of the work 
of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington, un- 
der the direction of Pro- 
fessor George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, at Castel Merle in 
the Dordogne, France, in 
1925, and deposited in the 
National Museum, com- 
prises upwards of one 
thousand specimens, con 
sisting of flint scrapers, 
points, knives, cores, ham 
merstones of quartzite, and 
osseous material (bones and 
teeth of horse and deer). 
Aside from a small number 
of Aurignacian flakes, the 
stone material belongs to 
the Middle and Upper 
Mousterian stages of cul 
ture 

Archaeological discover- = —— 
ies made by persons not — 
thoroughly at home in the 
particular field where the 
discoveries are made, must 
always be regarded with 
caution. On January 31 
The New York Times published a long dispatch from 
Lima, Peru, describing in detail the finds made by a 
party led by Dr. William McGovern, of London Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Julio Tello, Curator of the Peruvian 
Government Archaeological Museum The region 
visited was the Paracas peninsula, 25 miles south of 
Pisco. ‘‘Porphyry”’ walls of a buried city were located, 
known locally as Cerro Colorado, considerable burial 
chambers were examined, fifteen mummies inspected, 
and textiles in the chambers described as approxi 
mating in design those of the lost culture of Tiahuanaco. 
Dr. McGovern was quoted by the dispatch as believing 
his finds antedated the year 1,000 B.C. A month later 
Prof. Philip A. Means, Associate in Anthropology of 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, corrected the 
mistaken impression of great value and unusual an- 
tiquity by pointing out that the ‘“‘red porphyry” of Dr. 
McGovern is nothing more than ordinary hard red 
adobe. “I have seen tons of it in the coastal zone of 
Peru,’”’ adds Prof. Means. The site is, therefore, 
probably only an ordinary coastal ruin of the Tia- 
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huanaco period, to which the textiles seem to belong, 
and dates from between 500-900 A. D. It is to be noted 
also that Dr. Tello was not quoted in the dispatch. 


The growing popularity of etchings in Washington 
is attested by the numerous public exhibitions recently 
held in the public galleries, and by the continuous dis- 
plays on the part of dealers. The National Gallery 
is an example, with its great collection of Whistlers. 
Some of the modern etchers are doing excellent work, 
among them the Englishman Wilkinson, whose marines, 
especially where they touch the past, deserve a high 
place. Their admirable phrasing of the sea in all its 
moods has rhythm and balance, while their purity and 

economy of line and gen- 
eral restraint are excellent 
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regrets having to record the 
deaths of three men of note. 
Professor William Tufts 
Brigham, Director of the 
Bishop Museum of Eth- 
nology in Honolulu since 
1888, died January 30. 
The Cleveland Museum of 
Art was deprived of both 
its President, J. Homer 
Wade, and one of its most 
devoted officers and sup- 
porters, First Vice-Presi- 
dent Ralph King. Both 
gentlemen had been con- 
nected with the Museum 
from its inception, and had 
given it continuous and 
generous personal support 
in innumerable ways, Presi- 
dent Wade, in fact, having 
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it stands and a purchase 
fund of more than a million 
dollars, to enumerate two 
only of his many gifts. 


Seven years ago a group 
of young women who had been students together in 
the art schools of Philadelphia, conceived the idea 
of exhibiting their work together as a group. Out 
of this temporary association developed the unusual 
and interesting permanent organization known as the 
“Ten Philadelphia Painters.’”’ The results of the an- 
nual exhibitions which have regularly followed the 
initial adventure have more than justified the courage 
of these daring innovators, and this season they have 
not only held their regular exhibition in Philadelphia, 
but two “‘Rotaries’’ of 40 canvases each, one of them 
going through the middle West, the other through 
Pennsylvania. During the present month another 
show will be held at Atlantic City. All of the ‘‘Ten”’ 
are members of the National Association of Painters 
and Sculptors, all exhibit in the Association’s shows 
in New York, and through its rotary exhibits have 
sent their pictures into most of the United States and 
as far away as Honolulu, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE GUATEMALA 
EXPEDITION 


Dr. Manuel Gamio, leader of the Guatemala Expe- 
dition of the Archaeological Society of Washington, has 
reported his arrival in Guatemala City January 31, his 
cordial reception by officials of the Republic and certain 
preliminary results of his survey of ancient sites near 
Guatemala City. His observations confirm earlier 
conjectures that evidence of ancient human occupancy, 
long antedating the Spanish Conquest, would be found 
in the highlands of Guatemala and thus amply justify 
the confidence with which the Board of Trustees 
authorized the current expedition, the Society’s first 
venture in the field of American prehistory. 

Although Dr. Gamio’s letter was written after a 
hurried and merely superficial examination, it teems 
with enthusiasm over the apparent wealth of archae- 
ologic data available for investigation. Fragments of 
archaic pottery, search for which was one of the prime 
objects of the expedition, occur in abundance and at 
varied depths. These broken bits represent sedentary 
Indian life so old that its age may not be approximated 
even; they appear to illustrate cultural contact, or 
cultural similarities, between the unknown inhabitants 
of the Guatemalan highlands and pre-Aztec peoples of 
the Valley of Mexico. As this number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY goes to press, therefore, the researches 
being directed by Dr. Gamio hold possibilities beyond 
our most optimistic expectations. 

The importance of the Society’s expedition and its 
probable effect upon current knowledge of the archae- 
ology of Middle America may be further gauged from 
the fact that a small, extinct lake has been found, deeply 
buried in whose bottom muds occur successive deposits 
of ceramics, obsidian knives, miniature sculptures in 
clay and stone, etc. Most of this material is un- 
questionably archaic; very little of Maya origin. This 
archaeological question naturally arises: Did the great 
Maya civilization, which once flourished throughout 
Guatemala and Yucatan, develop from the Archaic? 
The answer to this question is now being sought. 

One of the most interesting paragraphs in Dr. 
Gamio’s letter concerns his discovery of archaic and 
transitional types of pottery beneath the valley floor 
near the little Indian town of Mixco, not far from 
Guatemala City. Here fissures twenty meters in- 
depth still exist as reminders of the great earthquake of 
1917. It is in such crevices as these, many of which 
can be penetrated only at great personal risk, that Dr. 
Gamio has exposed evidence of those extremely ancient 
and unidentified tribes he has tentatively named the 
Archaic. Such accumulations of stratified deposits, 
varying in antiquity according to their depth below the 
surface, furnish an unparalleled opportunity for archae- 
ological research of inestimable importance and value 
to American prehistory. 

Following his researches near Guatemala City and 
Mixco, Dr. Gamio plans to extend his explorations to 
more remote valleys—to the vicinity of Quetzaltenango, 
Huehuetenango, Alta Verapaz, Zacapa and other in- 
terior villages rarely visited by travelers from the 
United States. Dr. Gamio’s investigations will neces- 
sarily be brought to a conclusion early in April, with 
the advent of the rainy season. 


NEIL M. Jupp, 
Chairman, Research Committee. 
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SECOND PART OF CHIESA COLLECTION HERE 


The second part of the Achillito Chiesa collection 
will be on exhibition at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, beginning Saturday, April 1o, until the sale, 
April 16 and 17. Many of the articles of this collection 
come under the category of national property of Italy, 
and were removed only after long negotiation. 

Mr. Achille Chiesa began this collection around the 
year 1900, intending to present it to the city of Milan. 
He died in 1921 and willed it to his son, Achillito, who 
found himself in a tight financial position, having al- 
ready agreed to purchase many pictures to be paid for 
at future dates, and without funds to meet his obliga- 
tions. 

A syndicate of important Italian financiers and 
relatives of the Chiesa family was formed to liquidate 
these debts. The syndicate was incorporated under 
the name of Ars, in accordance with the Italian law, and 
after long negotiations and a visit on behalf of the 
American Art Association by Mr. Cortlandt Field 
Bishop, they decided to send the collection to America 
to be sold at unrestricted public sale. Even then, there 
were many difficulties to contend with before consent 
to send the collection to America was given by the 
Italian Government. The so-called Pacca law of Italy 
absolutely forbids exportation ‘of objects of art that 
have been inventoried as national property. Through 
the united efforts of the Ars corporation and the 
American Art Association the Italian Government 
waived provisions of this law and permitted them to be 
sent to America for sale. 

The first section of the collection, which was not the 
important part, was sold in November for a total of 
$123,160. 

In the consignment to be sold this month is a re- 
markable series of majolica, comprising more than 100 
XV and XVI century pieces; a terra cotta John the 
Baptist by Giovanni della Robbia; 140 textiles; laces, 
Limoge enamels, carved ivories, furniture, and some 
50 paintings by Tuscan Primitives and masters of the 
Renaissance. Daddi, Lorenzetti, Orcagna, Antonello 
da Messina, Filippino Lippi, Lotto, Van der Weyden 
and Mabuse are among the masters to be shown, while 
the Crespi Madonna is attributed to Michael Angelo. 

The sale in its entirety will probably rank as the 
most important ever held in America. It will extend 
into 1927, when other sections of the collection will 
be shipped over here for final disposition. The re- 
ceipts will, it is believed, run into several millions of 
dollars. 


DR. WOOLLEY REPORTS FROM UR OF THE 
CHALDEES. 


Dr. C. Leonard Woolley, in charge of the joint 
expedition of the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the British Museum, in his January report 
indicates that some disappointments have been met, but 
that the work during December was unusually varied 
and interesting, covering the history of Ur from the 
close of the Persian régime to a prehistoric date so 
remote no definite date can be assigned to it. Dr. 
Wolley continues: 

The ‘‘E-Harsag’”’ site, where we had hoped to lay 
bare the palace of King Dungi, proved in this respect 
disappointing. What came within our sphere was so 
ruined that even its ground-plan could not be com- 
pletely recovered: it yielded fine objects, and this 
month a curious discovery was made. Under the 
shrine, immediately below its paving bricks, there came 
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to light five hollow clay cylinders, about eleven inches 
high, inscribed with the name and title of Dungi. 
They were empty of all but infiltered soil, but may well 
have contained food-stuffs such as would have perished, 
leaving no trace of themselves, and if so we have here 


evidence of a foundation-ceremony not unlike that 
practiced in Egypt at a much later date. The cylinders 
themselves are perhaps a degradation of the great 


hollow clay prisms covered with inscriptions that were 
found by the French excavators at Tello beneath the 
floors of the earlier ruler Gudea 

This discovery was made when we were pulling up 
the floor in order to follow an earlier wall buried be- 
neath it. Where buildings of 2000 years and more 
before Christ lie close to the modern surface and are 
so ill-preserved as to have little interest, we penetrate 


On the very surface within the Temenos we found 
scanty traces of a building of the Persian times, too 
ruined to present much interest, and below this a large 
mud-brick building the southeast end of which at least 
was well preserved, dating from the seventh century 
B. C.—apparently an official residence or institution 
attached to a temple in the rooms of which we found 
a number of tablets, school exercises and hymns, of 
Neo-Babylonian date. This building was in part 
built over and in part incorporated in itself an older 
structure of the Kassite period, apparently of much the 
same character, with alarge central courtyard and rooms 
all about it, solidly built in mud brick over burnt brick 
foundations, which we attribute provisionally to king 
Kuri-Galzu, 1400 B. C.; it is upon the excavation of this 
that we are at present engaged. But below this, in 
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to the older strata underneath. Two or three feet only 
below the Dungi level there were rooms with walls of 
plano-convex mud bricks—small pudding-like bricks 
rounded on the top—and floors of fine red clay or burnt- 
brick pavements. These rooms we could date—both 
by the character of the building and by the objects 
found in them, among these a little white shell carving 
of a seated bull, an admirable example of early art—to 
the First Dynasty of Ur, about 3300 B. C. Twenty 
feet and more below them there were still walls, be- 
longing to a time when the use of shaped bricks, even of 
crude clay, was the exception rather than the rule, 
and men merely brought basket-fulls of fairly firm, dry 
clay and rammed them together with a softer mud- 
mortar into a kind of terre pisée which we found dif- 
ficult to distinguish from the surrounding earth. 
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the few spots where we have probed to a deeper level 
or where the foundations of the Kuri-Galzu walls lie 
lower down and are set over earlier remains, we have 
come upon walls of a very different type: massive con- 
struction in burnt brick—great piers and gateways still 
standing six and eight feet high, and though so little 
work has yet been done, we are already able to establish 
from the written records something of the history of 
what will undoubtedly prove one of the most imposing 
of the ruins of Ur. 

The building was begun apparently by Ur-Engur 
(2300 B. C.) and finished by his grandson Bur-Sin. 
Their records speak of it as the E-Gig-Par of the 
goddess Nin-Gal. After its destruction in the times of 
the Flamite invasion which brought the Third Dynasty 
to a close, it was rebuilt by the Isin kings who in- 
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herited the overlordship of Mesopotamia, and nearly 
all these rulers are represented on the site by inscribed 
bricks or other written testimony. Their work does 
not seem to have lasted long, for all its solidity of con- 
struction, for by 2072 B. C. Warad-Sin, king of Larsa, 
had to undertake its reconstruction. We found one of 
his foundation-cones im situ, and thereon he claims to 
have rebuilt the ancient walls of Bur-Sin and 
strengthened them from their foundation upwards. 
In sober fact what he did was to plaster a thick layer 
of clay against the face of the Isin walls, and he must 
stand convicted of exaggeration. None the less this 
building, the E-Nun-Azag, or Great House of Splendor, 
as it was now called, contained a great wealth of objects, 
judging by what we have found in the very small part 
of it which we have as yet examined. Inscribed and 
sculptured stelae and statues of diorite and of alabaster 
adorned it, and in front of the door of one of the inner 
shrines we found, flung out and broken, beautiful stone 
vases inscribed with the dedications of various kings 
from 2700 B. C. down to the days of Warad-Sin. 


The Spinden-Mason Expedition to Yucatan, Mexico, 
is reported by Mr. Mason in dispatches to the New York 
Times to have discovered the ruins of five Maya cities 
within a stretch of fifteen miles along the coast. The 
two larger and more important ruins are believed to be 
those of ‘‘Xkaret”’ and ‘‘Paalmul’’. The former means 
“Little Bay’? and the latter ‘‘Broken Pyramid.” 
Chakalal, Actuo and Acomal are the other three towns. 
Mr. Mason’s dispatch announcing the discovery says: 

‘The ruined city of Xkaret is surrounded by a stone 
wall six feet high and six feet broad, touching the sea on 
the north and south. It is the only ruined Maya city 
thus far discovered except Tulum which is equipped in 
this way. Xkaret warrants much further study. Our 
discoveries included two new and important archae- 
ological features. In the first place we found a different 
style of wall paintings from the examples previously 
found in the ruined cities of Tulum, Chichen Itza and 
Santa Rita. Secondly, we observed a peculiar use of 
small sculptured figures assembled from molded parts. 
These sculptures had been found previously in many 
places, but our trip proved their use for attachment in 
an upright position to the altars at the rear of the 
temples. We also found interesting proof of the con- 
nection between shrines and sanctuaries in the temples. 
Many times a tiny shrine was later built over and 
became a sanctuary. A very interesting feature in 
Paalmul was a large round tower with four terraces. It 
has only one small room, which was at the very top of 
the tower. It may possibly have hidden inner chambers 
similar to the tomb of the high priest of Chichen Itza.” 

A second dispatch from Mr. Mason to The Times 
reports further discoveries, and the locating of the 
Maya city of Muyil, through information received from 
friendly Indians. Hitherto the Indians have been 
hostile, and previous expeditions in 1918 and 1922 
failed to discover the location of the city. Mr. Mason 
says: 

‘“The schooner was obliged to cross the shallow bar 
of Boca de Paila between dangerous reefs, where we 
anchored. Our tender with an outboard motor then 
crossed a second bar in a heavy surf into along lagoon 
opening into a vast mangrove swamp. then into a brook 
ten feet wide with a powerful adverse current and sharp 
turns; finally we reached the first temple on the edge of 
a lake fifteen miles long by three wide, which is not 
indicated on our maps. Crossing this, we entered an 
artificial canal, ten feet by a quarter of a mile, built by 





the ancient Mayas, which was connected with a second 
lake, a mile and a half by two miles in size. Crossing 
this, we reached the main ruined Maya city on the edge 
of a forest in the chicle country. 

“The city was probably called Muyil, giving its name 
to an Indian town abandoned forty years ago. A 
dozen buildings and six temples were found in fair con- 
dition, but numerous mounds marking others have been 
destroyed. Three of the temples belong to the last 
period of Maya archaeology after Toltecs had conquered 
parts of Yucatan. The most important feature is 
that one temple has traces of incense baskets and gourd 
vessels in a subterranean structure. Muyil’s temples, 
which bear several traces of wall paintings and in- 
scriptions, are hopelessly damaged. The principal 
temple is a high structure with a terrace base of round 
stone, the roof being one of the first examples known in 
the Maya era.”’ 


The exhibit of recent paintings by Marjorie Phillips 
at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 1608 Twenty-first 
Street, Washington, will continue open to art lovers 
from 2 to 6 P. M. on Tuesdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
until May second. Mrs. Phillips is represented by a 
carefully chosen display of canvases which reveal her 
as a painter of charm and subtlety, and admirably 
discloses her sensitiveness to color, 


The Spanish Duque de Mandas, who recently died, 
bequeathed to the Prado Gallery his noted Roger van 
der Wyden panel of the Pieta. The panel measures 
20 X 15 inches, and is perhaps the finest van der Wyden 
known. ‘The price paid by the Prado to the estate was 
about $3,500. The Duke had refused offers up to 
$45,000 for the painting because he wished the Prado to 
have it. It is declared by critics to be easily the 
superior of all the Memlings and other Flemish primi- 
tives now in the Museum. 


The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, the British Premier, 
in his inaugural address as President of the British 
Classical Association in London in January, ascribed 
much of his political success to his familiarity with and 
training in the classics. He said in part: 

‘The possession of a sense of proportion, of a 
standard of values, and of respect for the truth of words 
proved an inestimable aid to political judgment. So far 
as I have a sense of proportion it has helped me to 
assess the personal equation of the individuals, dis- 
tinguished and undistinguished, who form the House 
of Commons. So far as I have acquired a standard of 
values, it has helped me to estimate speech and the 
written word, and has saved me many a time from 
bowing to the idols of the marketplace. So far as I 
have had respect for the truth of words, I have been 
helped to detect the fallacy and the equivocal phrase 
lurking in the tropical growth of oratory, and I have 
endeavored to use a speech plain and unambiguous. 
I have also been able to enjoy with unmixed pleasure 
the choice of words and the phrasing of those speakers 
who model themselves on the classical tradition.” 


LATVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Latvijas Saule, a WLatvian illustrated monthly 
devoted to the artistic and archaeological interests of 
Latvia, brings out a recent number full of interest and 
with excellent illustrations—some of them in full 
color—of Latvian embroideries, girdles, etc. Pictures 
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show the most recent discoveries made in the depart- 
ment of Jekadpils, Kurzeme. A summary translation of 
Professor Moora’s article says: 


“Of the earlier iron age three different types of burial 
places can be traced in Latvia: in the north, where the 
remains lie buried, either cremated or not, under a heap 
of stones; this type of graves is supposed to belong to 
the Finnish race; while the two other pits and mounds— 
with inhumation only—are without doubt those of 
Latvo-Lithuanians. 

‘*The grave-mounds in question were 5—12 m. across 
and about 1 m. high, encircled by round stones. Under 
a couch of sand, the skeletons were found lying stretched 
on the ground. The interments were accompanied by 
ornaments, tools and weapons. Of the antiquities 
found first must be mentioned bronze neck-rings which 
were all alike. These objects are of national Latvo- 
Lithuanian character, as they are met with only in 
Latvia and Lithuania. The ancients of this country 
had no doubt borrowed this type from their southern 
neighbours. Besides neck-rings, there were found 
round the neck lunulae-pendants and wire-spirals on a 
string. The next ornamental objects were the pins, 
used to fasten or to decorate the dress. Usually they 
are found one on each shoulder, joined with chains. 
Wheel- and disk-headed pins must be regarded as 
national Latvo-Lithuanian ornaments, and were widely 
used in these countries. Chains as breast ornaments 
also were very customary in Latvia; from here they 
spread to the Scandinavians and the Finns. Neck- 
rings and pins were dug out only in women’s graves, 
while bracelets accompanied men’s skeletons as well. 
A certain type of bracelets is regarded as being of local 
origin, while its appearance in other countries is due to 
import. Among the tools and weapons, the spear- 
heads strive for the first rank. Axes and celts are also 
very frequent in men’s graves, while women’s inter- 
ments abound in sickles of various forms; the latter tool 
proves that women played an active part in agricultural 
duties. Knives also were excavated. 

“The national character of most finds dug out in the 
grave-mounds speaks convincingly in favor of their local 
origin, and in consequence, the author affirms that 
during the earlier iron age the civilisation of the Latvo- 
Lithuanians was high and strong and qualified to 
influence neighboring countries.” 


Again the unexpected appears in connection with 
archaeological research. Press dispatches from Cairo, 
Egypt, declare that, stirred by the amount of gold in 
the tomb of Tutankhamen’s tomb, visitors with a 
practical turn of mind have bethought them to ascer- 
tain whether the gold mines of Egypt are really worked- 
out. Even the Egyptian Government is interested. 
One exploring expedition, sent out in 1915 by the 
Government, studied one of the sources of ancient 
Egyptian gold, a mountain of known auriferous 
character. The old placer deposits were, of course, 
bare, but at a depth of forty feet ore of considerable 
value is said to have been discovered. The fact that 
the seven or right hundredweight of gold in the boy- 
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king’s tomb is of slightly reddish hue indicates an 
admixture of copper and gives a clue to its provenience. 


Correspondence from London in The Art News de- 
tails enthusiastically the acquisition by the British 
Museum of a Roman sarcophagus of about 200 B. C. 

‘This interesting piece is carved in high relief with a 
procession of horsemen advancing towards a shrine and 
wearing wreathes. Some of their number bear palm 
leaves. Their horses, represented in a highly spirited 
manner, are richly caparisoned, as if taking part in 
some special ceremonial. The procession is accom- 
panied by musicians playing on flute and lyre. It is 
thought by classical authorities that it represents the 
annual ceremony of visitation of shrines by Roman 
knights, the last to be visited being those of Castor 
and Pollux, the date of the ceremony coinciding with 
that of the Battle of Lake Regillus.”’ 


Sepulchral chambers in mounds near Manaweh, on 
Bahrein island, in the Persian Gulf, have been partially 
excavated by the British School of Archaeology, and 
important discoveries made. Dr. MacKay, in charge of 
the expedition, is declared to have reported that the 
large chambers showed decayed wooden pegs so set it 
seems as if the garments of the dead must have been 
hung on them for use in the nether world. All the large 
tombs appear to have been robbed, but several small 
ones yielded pottery, ivory, shells and both arrow- and 
spear-heads. Neither gold nor silver was encountered. 
Prof. MacKay believes the Sumerians may possibly 
have originated on Bahrein. 


Le Vie d'Italia reports that a Permanent Committee 
for Etruria, recently formed by a group of students and 
investigators of Etruscan culture, has affiliated itself 
with the Royal Superintendency of the Antiquities of 
Etruria. The activities of local organizations will be 
coordinated and the attempt made to ‘‘divulge what- 
ever concerns the life of this still enigmatic people, bring 
together all the various elements interested in this 
field, create an active and useful program of labor, and 
a convention to which will be invited phil- 
ologists, historians, archaeologists, local and govern- 
mental officials and others. The Convention will 
divide its activities into two classes. The first division 
will care for all activities of a strictly scientific nature, 
under the main themes of Origin, History, Language, 
Art and Civilization, Topography, Archaeology. The 
second section is to devote itself to more immediately 
practical matters, such as the coordination in activities 
of the various local institutions, systematization of 
museums, accessibility of the archaeological zones, etc., 
etc. The meeting convenes at Florence April 27, and 
after its organization is completed, the delegates and 
attendants will visit the Etruscan centres of the 
Maremma—Volterra, Populonia, Vetulonia, Chiusi and 
Cortona . . . Special facilities will be afforded for 
visits to the antiquities of Florence and to the excava- 
tions at Fiesole.’’ The seat of the Committee is at 
No. 3, via Ginori, Florence. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Ovid and His Influence, by Edward Kennard 
Rand, Professor of Latin, Harvard University. 
Pp. xii, 184, 2 plates. (In “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome’ Series.) Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston, 1925. $1.50. 

Probably no one living is better qualified 
than Professor Rand to treat this theme, which 
is here presented with a completeness and 
compactness betraying the hand of one who 
has a thorough command of his subject. 

There are only three chapters. The longest 
gives a survey of the poet’s life and works. 
Ovid is commonly known to us as a poet of 
love—but cherchez la femme! Who is she? 
Largely, if not wholly, a creature of fancy and 
fiction. The risqué, the positively indecent, in 
this voluminous writer, belongs toa falsus amor, 
“imaginary amours’’, which should be food for 
laughter, not for homilies. But Ovid is also 
the poet of tragic monologues (Heroides), of 
transformations (Metamorphoses), of the pagan 
year (Fasti), and of songs of exile (Tristia and 
Ex Ponto). Yet, first and foremost, he is a 
raconteur, for, as Gilbert Murray says: “Among 
all the poets who take rank merely as story- 
tellers and creators of mimic worlds, Ovid still 
stands supreme.” 

It is, then, mainly as a story-teller that ever 
since the eleventh century Ovid has been a 
living force in literature. He sits close to the 
heart of Chaucer, his ‘‘sweet witty soul lives in 
mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare’’, 
and in continental literature he is even more 
deeply rooted. But “that is another story’’. 
Read the book itself. It is a masterpiece. 


H. R. FarrclouGuH. 


East Christian Art. A Survey of Monuments, 
by O. M. Dalton. Pp. xv, 396. 60 illustrations. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford, and The Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1925. $35 net. 

A new book by O. M. Dalton on the history 
of the East Christian or, as we usually call it, 
Byzantine art has no need to be recommended 
to the attention of those who are interested in 
the history of art. For a long, too-long, time 
the attention of the historians of art has been 
attracted by the western branch of Christian 
art almost exclusively. The great evolution of 
art in the eastern part of the Roman Empire 
has been almost completely ignored, partly for 
lack of interest, partly because the monuments 
were very little known, especially in those 
lands which, along with Constantinople, were 


the chief centres of its development: Asia 
Minor, Syria, Armenia, Persia on one hand, 
and the Balkans and Russia on the other. 

It was one of the great achievements of 
Russian science that this East Christian art, 
which has been one of the sources of the power- 
ful development of the Russian, was through it 
first disclosed to the western European scholars 
and the enormous series of monuments of 
greatest artistic value for the first time col- 
lected and classified. The development begins 
with the activity of Prof. Buslaiev of Moscow. 
His pupil, the late N. Kondakoff, however, was 
the real pioneer in this field, and to him and to 
his numerous pupils we owe the first attempts 
at paralleling the East Christian art with the 
West Christian from the artistic and _his- 
torical points of view. The task devised by the 
Russian scholars was taken up by scholars of 
Western Europe: Strzygowski and his school in 
Austria and Germany, Diehl and Schlumberger 
and their pupils in France. In England the 
leadership in this field belongs to O. M. Dalton. 
Starting from the study of Iranian art (The 
Oxus Treasure) and gradually enlarging the 
field of his studies, Dalton was the first in 
England to give us a detailed summary of 
“Byzantine Art and Archaeology” in a book 
published in 1912 contemporaneously with the 
brilliant book of Ch. Diehl on the same subject 
in France, and with the excellent general survey 
of O. Wulff in Germany. Dalton’s book is well 
known to all students of Christian art. It has 
been and still is the trustworthy guide of every 
beginner and student in the field of Byzantine 
art and archaeology. 

In his new book Dalton, as he says himself in 
his Preface, ‘‘treats his subject from a somes 
what different point of view’. His new study 
is first and foremost an historical survey and 
analysis of the monuments, not a handbook 
of archaeology, and not an attempt at analyzing 
the artistic value of the monuments. It is a 
book written by an historian for historians and 
for those who want to form their own judg- 
ment on the artistic importance of East 
Christian art. In harmony with this chief 
goal the book is divided into two main parts. 
The first gives a general survey of monu- 
ments which takes us from Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia to Asia Minor, Armenia, Georgia, the 
eastern countries and Egypt; from Constanti- 
nople to Greece, the Balkan lands and Russia. 
It starts again from Italy and surveys France, 
Spain, Germany, Scandinavia, Britain and 
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Ireland. An enormous wealth of information is 
given in these pages and an excellent, up-to- 
date bibliography. The second part is both 
historical and systematic. It gives well bal- 
anced chapters on architecture, sculpture, 
painting, the minor arts and ornament. The 
field of East Christian art is one full of problems 
and of conflicting theories. The most abundant 
supply of new and startling theories comes from 
Strzygowski. Dalton rarely takes sides. He 
wisely says that most of the suggested theories 
are working hypotheses and must be regarded 
as such. They are apt to be changed and 
modified by the authors of these hypotheses 
themselves—as is the case with the author of 
most of them, Strzygowski. I must agree with 
Dalton. A general survey is not the place for 
advocating one or the other of the conflicting 
views. Nevertheless, the reader feels that 
Dalton’s sympathy is rather with Strzygowski 
than with his opponents. 

This book, like all the volumes lately pro- 
duced by the Clarendon Press, is beautifully 
and lavishly illustrated and excellently printed. 
The price is correspondingly high, yet not too 
high for the excellent material offered to the 
reader. I have no doubt that this latest 
effort by Dalton will remain for a while, along 
with his first volume, the standard book on the 
subject of East Christian art. 

M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 


Mesa, Cation and Pueblo, by Charles F. 
Lummis. Pp. xvi, 517. 1 color-plate, 93 illus- 
trations and map. The Century Company, 
New York, 1925. $4.50. 

Here is a book indeed! It is not often that a 
man can round out forty years of exploration 
and study with so vivid, so fresh, so stimulating 
a resumé of things he has seen and done; and 
very seldom is it the case that the ultimate 
work of such a veteran is written with force, 
charm and intelligence. Mr. Lummis has all 
these. The book runs over. It oozes the rich, 
whimsical, genial personality of the man him- 
self, and it has the full power to stir the most 
sluggish or indifferent imagination with the 
countless lightning-flash pictures it gives of a 
life that is rapidly passing away. 

In 1884 Mr. Lummis began his wanderings 
in the southwest, equipped with native 
American curiosity, indomitable zeal and the 
friendly approach which made his contact with 
the Indians of that vast region so eminently 
successful and so richly rewarded. Now, in 
the fine, warm glow of a satisfied life, he can 
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sit back and tell the stay-at-homes such a 
story as no other similar book even attempts. 
If one may call special attention to any part, 
single out any sections for particular approval, 
it is probable that the chapters on ‘‘ The Dance 
of the Deadly Snakes’, ‘Begging the Bear’s 
Pardon”, “The Enchanted Mesa’’, and ‘A 
Saint in Court” are the most picturesquely com- 
pelling. In the latter, one of the most mar- 
velous stories ever told of office seeking the man 
literally is related with a quiet charm which 
makes it a gem. But the whole book is fasci- 
nating, and no one who cares to savor humanity 
and likes the unusual or bizarre can afford to 
miss it. It is too good to spoil by quoting— 
though the temptation is strong to pick out bits 
here and there in such snatches as often dis- 
figure even the best-intentioned reviews. 


A, B R. 


Art and Commerce: Winning Essays in ‘The 
Studio”’ (London) International Prise Compe- 
lition, together with an Article on ‘‘The Organiza- 
tion of Commercial Art in the United States,” 
by Harry L. Sparks. Reprinted from ‘‘The 
(London) Studio,” February, 1926. Eight pages, 
quarto. 

The six essays in this important reprint are 
all distinguished by common sense, that rarest 
of qualities where anything artistic is involved. 
In each one is more or less clearly indicated the 
necessity for intimate relationship between the 
Commerce which is the patron and the Artist 
who is the purveyor of idea, design, what you 
will, whereby his patron waxes prosperous. 
There is room in all countries for intelligent 
interrelation in the advertising field, and a need 
for the careful reading by both men of affairs 
and artists of exactly this sort of advice. In 
the concluding paper of the series Mr. Sparks, 
of the National Park Bank of New York, tells 
suggestively of the cooperative work already 
well established in the United States by 
numerous agencies such as The Artists Guild of 
The Authors’ League of America, the Society 
of Illustrators, and others. 


Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old 
World and the New, by William Gorham Rice. 
Pp. xxi, 399. 79 illustrations. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, 1925. $3. 

Back in 1914, when Colonel Rice published 
his Carillons of Belgium and Holland, he struck 
so new a note in descriptive writing that com- 
parisons were impossible. No other book of the 
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sort had ever been written. Now, eleven 
years later, himself ripened by experience, he 
has brought out a much completer and more 
ambitious work. The present volume is a 
veritable encyclopaedia of carillons and every- 
thing pertaining to them. Highly technical at 
times, categorically precise at others, again 
anecdotal, and always poetic, the author holds 
a nice balance for a theme which, in less expert 
hands, might easily have slipped into either 
the stupidities of a mere catalogue or the 
banalities of over-sentimental fine writing. 
There is nothing of either here; the touch is 
sure and firm; the tones are clear and har- 
monic, the intervals sound, and the resolving 
chords managed with finesse. It is a good 
book. 

Everywhere Colonel Rice has documented 
his work with the greatest care. He has 
managed, also, by the very simplest of de- 
vices—that of plain statement—to give his 
authorities their full and proper weight with- 
out making them weighty. The research re- 
quired was large and covered years, but it was 
worth while. America comes in for no small 
attention, and the already noted carillons here 
receive adequate treatment. Many interesting 
sidelights upon the general theme sparkle out: 
such, for example, as the etymology of the term 
belfry, originally about as far from indicating a 
bell-tower as one could imagine; and the deriva- 
tion of carillon through the French from the 
Latin qguadrillionem—‘the four. diatonic bells 
which made up the tintinnabulum of the 
twelfth century.” Interesting throughout, 
much of the book bears the test of careful 
second reading, and parts of it the scrutiny of 
study. A. S. BR. 


A Satchel Guide to Europe, by William J. 
Rolfe. 46th Annual Edition, revised and en- 
larged by William D. Crockett. Pp. liv, 572. 
8 maps and plans. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1925. Cloth, $5; leather, $6.50. 

If one journeying abroad must travel on a 
single book, as many of our people do, it would 
be difficult to find one more generally useful. 
Comparison with other guides, whether past or 
present, is fair to neither, for this is a com- 
pendium, a vade mecum for the British Isles, 
the Low Countries—in fact, for the whole 
Continent, including Scandinavia. Crammed 


into its well-printed pages are an Introduction 
which is excellent and up-to-date; chapters 
every tourist will wish to read on ‘Motor 
Routes, 
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Air Lines,” “‘Changes Recent and 





Prospective’; a comprehensive section de- 
voted to Norway; and other features too numer- 
ous to mention here. In general it may be said 
that the unessential and uninteresting—as well 
as the detailed—are avoided, and emphasis 
laid upon their opposites with no small skill. 
The Index is admirably full. Another good 
feature is a bibliography, and references are 
freely given, enabling the more serious traveler 
to go to sources for his information in extended 
form. Occasional infelicities of phraseology 
make the work at times distinctly of the school- 
room, but its general value is amply attested 
by the fact that this issue is the forty-sixth 
consecutive one since Dr. Rolfe prepared the 
first edition. Typographically and otherwise 
the book is well up to its publishers’ standard. 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting. 
By James Baikie, F. R. A. S. Pp. 324. 4 color 
plates, 28 illustrations. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1925. $3.75. 

Mr. Baikie has already given us a series 
of very readable books dealing with ancient 
Mediterranean civilization. n this volume 
he carries out the promise of a book on papyri, 
made in his Century of Excavation in Egypt. 
It contains few palaeographical details, but 
is frankly a popularization of the more tech- 
nical work of Breasted, Pelt, Milligran, and 
Grenfell and Hunt. It forms a welcome 
collection of documents, with sprightly and 
sometimes diffuse commentary; the book 
might well have been greatly condensed. But 
the reader who wishes to vizualise ancient and 
Graeco-Roman Egyptian life will greatly 
enjoy the romantic story of the discoveries 
of written documents in Egypt from 3000 
B. C. on. Mr. Baikie gives us an history of 
antiquity-hunting in Egypt, where the value 
of the papyri was only slowly realized; several 
of the more interesting early stories they pre- 
serve, as of the Doomed Prince, the Two 
Brothers, and the Adventures of Wenamon; 
the more important literary and _ Biblical 
finds of recent years, with especial reference 
to the Logia of Jesus; and some of the letters 
and other documents secured from ancient 
waste-paper dumps or crocodile-wrappings. 
He concludes that modern English scrap- 
baskets would show a lower grade of literary 
interest, and hopes an historian may arise 
to weave all this wealth of material into an 
artistic tapestry. There is an index, and the 
printing and plates are excellent. 

CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 
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New Guide to Pompeii. By Wilhelm Engel- 
mann. Pp. 219. 2 maps, 17 plans, 122 illus- 
trations. Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig, 1926. 
In}paper, 3 goldmarks; in cloth, 5 goldmarks. 

Here is what might have been in other 
hands an excellent and admirable book, ruined 
by the stupidity of its author-publisher. 
With characteristic Teutonic thoroughness 
Mr. Engelmann has investigated Pompeii in 
the light of the most recent discoveries from 
beginning to end, finishing last July. He has 
left practically not one physical point un- 
touched. His introduction has some admirable 
features. But to write of Pompeii as one 
would enter so many tons of cheese in a factory 
order-sheet, or record carefully so many 
bbls. beer or so many hhds. kraut, is a sacrilege! 
The literal-minded may be able to overlook 
the stupidities of a more than usually clumsy 
translation, maps and plans printed in a hodge- 
podge of Italian and German, and ridiculous 
and frequent typographical blunders—but it 
is exceedingly doubtful that many intending 
visitors to Pompeii will buy the book notwith- 
standing its completeness in a physical sense 
and its convenient format. 


The Faliscans in Prehistoric Times. By 
Louise Adams Holland. Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome, 
Vol. V. Pp. x, 184. 13 plates. American 
Academy in Rome. 1925. 

This fifth volume of the Papers and Mono- 
graphs of the American Academy in Rome is a 
worthy successor in the series. Thus far the 
volumes have kept to their original metier, 
which was to take some piece of research of a 
character and amount that could be completed 
during a one-year residence in Rome. Dr. 
Bryan was fortunate in having a two-year 
Fellowship during which he completed his 
Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries, the 
volume in the series immediately preceding 
this one by Mrs. Holland. 

The author strikes a shrewd note at the very 
beginning of her book when she says that the 
fashion of speaking ‘‘of the Etruscans as the 
great riddle of Italy’ is about to go out of 
date. The origin of the Umbrians, the 
Sabines, even the Romans themselves, is 
almost as great a mystery as that of the 
Etruscans. 

Mrs. Holland chooses for her study a pre- 
historic people even less known than any of 
those mentioned. They lived in a small dis- 
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trict of not more than 16 miles square, which 
lay north of Rome’s great Etruscan rival 
Veii. The Faliscans spoke a Latinic dialect, 
and are therefore likely to be one of the many 
small Italic tribes which came in from the 
north, and found in the beautifully rolling 
country west of the Tiber a spot which suited 
them. Neolithic discoveries in the Ager Falis- 
cus are few thus far, but in what have been 
found there is the uniformity in essential 
features which “has been taken as evidence 
that the same people had spread all through 
the country after their arrival had ended the 
Paleolithic Age’. 

After the author gives a resumé of the scanty 
evidences for very early times in her first 
chapter (The Ager Faliscus and Its Earliest 
Inhabitants), she launches out in succeeding 
chapters into a very detailed and well-docu- 
mented account of the archaeological proofs for 
Faliscan history. The title of the chapters— 
II: Cremation Burials of the Faliscan Iron 
Age; III: Cremation Burial of Period II; 
IV: Inhumation Burial of Period II; V: In- 
humation Burial of Period III (the longest and 
best chapter in the book); VI: The Survival 
of Cremation—give an understandable outline 
of the work. 

The author’s conclusions seem to be sound. 
She says the Faliscans were of mixed stock, 
that their territory was inhabited in Neolithic 
times by a people whose culture was like that 
of the other peoples scattered over Italy at the 
same time. The Bronze Age remains do not 
indicate any new people came into the Ager 
Faliscus who drove out the earlier inhabitants 
and settled on their lands. But in the Iron 
Age some of the people who cremated their 
dead—the same people who at the same time 
overran Etruria and Latium—crowded into the 
northern part of the Ager Faliscus, and amal- 
gamated to a certain extent with the earlier 
Faliscans. Although affected by the Etrus- 
cans, the Faliscans were able to maintain 
their individuality, and their prosperity went 
along its even way until Rome swallowed them 
up in her conquest of Italy. 

Mrs. Holland’s book is not meant for general 
readers. It would be tedious and uninteresting 
to them. It is a piece of research work on a 
people and territory little known, and is 
therefore of scientific value. The School of 
Classical Studies of the American Academy 
in Rome is to be congratulated on this new 
addition to its scholarly publications. 


R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 
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THE PRACTICAL 
BOOK OF 
CHINAWARE 


By HAROLD DONALDSON 
EBERLEIN anp ROGER 
WEARNE RAMSDELL 


Appreciation of fine china and 
the identification of its various 
makes are here at command. 
The only work in one volume to 
cover the porcelains of the world. 
12 color plates, 191 doubletone 
illustrations, 7 diagrams. $10.00 





THE PRACTICAL 
BOOK OF 
TAPESTRIES 
By 
GEORGE LELAND HUNTER} 
Fine tapestries are among”™ the 
world’s masterpieces of art. This 
volume, by a world authority, 
tells the complete story with a 
superb collection of fine pieces 
here and abroad. 8 color plates, 


220 illustrations in doubletone. 
$10.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


— | Se 


Age of Greece and Rome in 


Two Superb Volumes 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


By J. C. STOBART 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


By J. C. STOBART 


Two supremely human surveys of Hellenic and Roman Culture 
superbly illustrated in color, monochrome and halftone. The 
author has given them a living reality without detracting any 
of the romance and glamour that is their due. Art, literature, 
politics, science and “religion have all been given attention in 
keeping with their significance. The two volumes contain over 
236 illustrations with a number of excellent maps. Handsomely 
bound. Each volume, $8.50 


THE ART SPIRIT 
By ROBERT HENRI 


George Bellows writes: “I would give anything to have come by this book years 


ago. Itisin myjopinion comparable only to the notes of Leonardo and Sir Joshua, 
but infinititely suggestive to the students of today.” $2.50 


THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA 
By REXFORD NEWCOMB, M. A., M. Arch. A. I. A. 


The Hispanie shrines of California, their history, architecture, art and lore. No 
other volume so alluringly portrays the charm of the Old World within our shores. 
Colored frontispiece, 217 illustrations and 24 line drawings. $15.00 


SPANISH GARDENS AND PATIOS 
By MILDRED STAPLEY BYNE anp ARTHUR BYNE 
Spanish gardens are of Orient al inspirs ation and differ from all others. Here is 
the first authoritative work on the subject, ‘full of color, beauty and the incense 
of ancient days.” 4 color plates, 175 illustrations in halftone and measured 
drawings all made expressly for this volume. $15.00 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Three hundred exquisite photographs taken by the author show the finest examples 
of Italian villas from every artistic stz andpoint. Colored frontispiece, beautif ul 
binding in blue buckram and gold. $15.00 


THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph. D., LL. D. 


Its remains, language, history, religion, commerce, law, art and literature. There 
is no other volume which presents the subject on such a large scale. With a 
map and 164 illustrations of rare variety. $7.50 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH, M. D., D.Se., LL. D., F. R.C.S., F. Re 


In addition to eight new chapters and seventy-one new illustrations, ai 
accounts of the researches during the last ten years bring this classic of anthro- 
pology completely up to date. 2 vol., 166 illustrations. $10.00 
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The D’Ascenzo Studios 


1604 Sumner St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Stained Glass 
Mural Decorations 
Glass Mosaics 


MAKERS OF THE HISTORICAL WINDOWS 
WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
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And many other high grade 


magazines, catalogues and 
booklets are printed with 
Doubletone INKS (registered 


trade mark) made only by— 


THE SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY 


Park Avenue and 146th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








Baltimore as an Art Center 


Preceded the 
HIstoric PHILADELPHIA NUMBER 
in our series 


‘“‘American Cities As Art Centers” 


We still have on hand a few copies bound in 
blue cloth with the seal of Maryland in gold 
leaf—also paper-bound copies. 


This is a handsome 84 page number, magnifi- 
cently illustrated with 60 photographs in Double- 
tone, and should be in every home and public 
library. 


Cloth bound copies, with Maryland Seal in 
UMD or. i slareinoisron oneal es $1.50 each 
Paper DOUG COPIES © .....6scsbecce ees 50c each 


Order your copies Now before the edition 
is exhausted 
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you are interested in the best that is being 
done at present in philosophies or sciences 
or religions you will find it either pub- 
lished as a book by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company or discussed in the 


Monist or Open Court magazines. The Open 


Court tries to be constantly alive to the needs of 
thinking people, is always desirous of new ideas, 
and hopes to take a leading part in that reconstruc- 
tion of civilization of which we all dream. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, by John Dewey, 
Columbia University. “If one wants the best philosophy 
in America today one must read whatever John Dewey 
puts between the covers of a book.’”—Chinese Recorder. 
Price $3.00 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA, or Song of the Blessed One, 
by Franklin Edgerton, University of Pennsylvania. 
Millions of Hindus have for centuries found their chief 
source of religious inspiration in this, their principal de- 
votional book. Price $1.00 


PHILOSOPHY OF WANG YANG-MING._ Translated 
from the Chinese by Frederick Goodrich Henke, with 


an introduction by James H. Tufts. ‘‘Too much credit 
cannot be given to Dr. Henke for this translation.’’—Jn- 
ternational Journal of Ethics. Price $2.50 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. Compiled from Ancient 
Records by Dr. Paul Carus. ‘The book is undoubtedly 
the best popular | —_ on Buddhism in the English lan- 
guage. . B. Jayatilaka, Head Master Buddhist 
High School, Kandy, Ceylon. Cloth $1.00, paper 60c. 


Send for Complete Catalog 
THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


829 Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Illinois 








“THE LANDFALL" BY N. WILKINSON 


ON EXHIBITION 
DURING APRIL 


DRY POINTS 


by 


Norman Wilkinson 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ETCHER 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











ROBERT VONNOH, N. A., says: 


“Your Home Study Class enables the beginner 
to gain true vision for perspective values and 
color faster in his own home than by art 
school attendance where your method is not 
used. This class is a powerful corrective for 
false tendencies in art and it should be placed 
on a permanent basis by the liberal endow- 
ment that it needs and deserves. 

“You are conferring a tremendous help to 
students and to art by your method and it 
should be universally adopted throughout the 
land.” 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
$10.00 YEARLY 


New method gives “a truth of artistic vision 
never gained by many artists. 





Drawing and Painting Glass, $2.50 
Drawing and Painting Self-taught, $3.00 
HOME COURSE gives Glass, Book, lessons, 


criticisms of 76 sketches from nature, outlines, 
values and color. 


Fees $11.00, $10.00 and $10.00 (lto3 years. Postage extra) 
ANSON K. CROSS, 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘“‘The Heart of the Nation”’ 
Is Washington at Its Best. 


[This picture is especially featured as it is hand- 
tinted in non-fading oil colors. The large size 
(hung on the wall) sells for $20 without frame, 
and is excellent for classrooms.] 


Air Photographs 


By special arrangement with the Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys, Inc., 


Art and Archaeology 


is now in the fortunate position of being 
- able to offer its friends at prices ranging 
from $5 upward, according to size, the entire 
collection, American and Foreign, of the 
Fairchild Aerial Photographs. These amaz- 
ing pictures are perfect in execution, have the 
depth and perspective of the finest contour 
work, and are positively startling in their 
beauty. There is nothing else like them in 
the whole world of photography. The sub- 
jects cover practically the entire United 
States and many foreign countries. 


Besides their high educational value, these 
photographs have the dignity, charm and 
rare pictorial value obtainable only with the 
astonishing K-3 Fairchild Camera—the in- 
strument in use by the U. S. Army Air 
Service, and many foreign governments. 


For details of size, price, etc., address 
Picture Department 
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Octagon Annex Washington, D. C. 














AMERICAN 
ART ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 


Announces the 


Unrestricted Sale of Part Il 
Of The 
ACHILLITO 


CMEBSA 
COLLECTION 


Italian primitives, including the 
famous S¢. John of Orcagna and 
da Messina’s Portrait of a Young 
Monk, and Renaissance paint- 
ings; Dutch and Flemish mas- 
terpieces of the XV and XVI 
centuries XV-XVI century ma- 
jolicas * Gothic carved ivories, 
including coffrets and diptychs 
and a IX century plaque + 
French and Italian enamels of 
the XV-XVI century * Renais- 
sance velvets, brocades and laces 
Important early Italian furni- 
ture. QIllustrated catalogue in 
course of preparation 


On April 1 6 «| Evening| > 
and April 16 & 17% [-Afeer- 


noons| + at the 


Am ERICAN Art GALLE RIES 


«Madison Avenue ~ 56th to 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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you are sick of 
propaganda and 
special pleading— 


you want 
fair-minded 
discussion and 
comment— 


you value 
authoritative 
opinions on 
matters of 
current interest— 


subscribe to 
THE 


Independent 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
OF FREE OPINION 


Write for information regarding 
special school rates and the use of 
The Independent in the class- 
room. 
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10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 
THE PARKWAY AND SEVENTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Descended from the first school established by 
the Friends in 1689. 


Kindergarten, Elementary School, Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 


WALTER W. HAVILAND, Headmaster 


Temple University 
BROAD and MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CoLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Phone: Columbia 7600 


ScHOOL OF COMMERCE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS—THEOLOGY, LAW 
MepIcINE, PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHIROPODY 
Scuoot oF Music University Hicu ScHoo. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NuRSES 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6—AUGUST 14 


Send for Bulletin 














BORDENTOWN insite 








THOROUGH preparation for college 
or business. Boys taught how to study. 
Efficient faculty. Small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Supervised athletics. 
R.O.T.C. 42nd Year. Special Sum- 


mer Session. 


Col. T. D. Landon, Principal 
Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


50TH SEASON 
The Oldest Chartered Music School in Pennsylvania 
D. HENDRIK EZERMAN, Director and Head Piano 
Department. 
Boris Kourzen, Head Violin Department. 


Complete Musical Education—Private and Class 
nstruction 
For Year Book Containing Plan of Musical Education 
Address 
MARY V. HAGERTY, Secretary 
216 South Twentieth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephone Locust 1877 











dara D. Ferris 


SCHOOL OF DENISHAWN DANCING AND CO-RELATED ARTS 





Keep Thin and Stylish. Add years to your 
life and life to your years 


Dance off your years 


Special instruction in all styles of Dancing for 
Sesqui Centennial Visitors 


Studo 1205-07 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Pennypacker 1146 





The Atlantic City Art Association 


Will Hold Its First Exhibition 
Presenting the Paintings 


of the 
Ten Philadelphia Painters 


And Sculpture by Beatrice Fenton 
April Ist to 24th 
Inclusive 
BOARDWALK AT GEORGIA AVE. 
Open to the Public 














The Emilie Krider Norris School 
of Expression and Stage Art 


Recognized and endorsed by Leading New York 

Agencies. Prepares for Teaching Platform, Stage 

and Chautauqua Engagements. Children’s classes. 
(LeLtanp Powers Metuop) 

Training and Presentation of Plays in a 
Fully Equipped Theatre 

BooKLeET DipLomas 

1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Suites 404-453 Spruce 3452 








DO NOT FORGET TO TELL THE ADVERTISER WHERE YOU SAW THESE 
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HAND WROUGHT IRON TRANSOME GRILLE AND LAMP FOR THE RESIDENCE OF 


F. G. ARCHELIS, GREENWICH, CONN. 
The appropriateness, charm, beauty and utility of Hand Wrought Ironwork makes it play an important 
part in the development of architecture and decoration in homes of all classes. All our 
designs are original and as practical as they are moderately priced. 


THE IRON CRAFTSMEN 12 So. Orianna Street Philadel phia 
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MADE AND ERECTED BY US IN ST. PHILOMENA‘S CHURCH, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


FINNEGAN & JANSON 


CRAFTSMEN 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON - METAL WORK 


918 BUTTONWOOD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PHONE POPLAR 4273 





IT IS IMPORTANT TO TELL ADVERTISERS YOU MET THEM HERE—IN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
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